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Is acknowledged by all who have 
ever used it, to be the triumph 
of the Cosmetic Art, producing 
a soft and beautiful skin. 
It is patronized by the 
nobility of Europe, 
who consider it the 
best in the world. 
Can be purchas- 
ed of all first 



class drug- 
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£^^^ / Gives to the Hair 
^^^ / the sun-lit, golden-hue 
so much desired. 

Pozzoni's Eau de Cologne 

In Pint Bottles, price $1. 
Refreshing, fragrant and lasting. 



PRINCIPAL DEPOT: 



60j N. Sixth Street, 

Mil LIMLL HOTEL, 

ST. LOUIS. 
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With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board. 
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SQUARE ! 

WS-UPBIGHT ! 

Cg^GRAND ! 



ESTABLISHED IS SEW YORK ASD CHICAGO, OVER 30 YEARS! 

Used and Recommended by 25,000 Artists and Amateurs. 



Patent Self -Bearing Agraffe Attachment, Concave Name-Board, 

and Patent Veneered Bridge— Are valuable Improvements 

Used in the Bauer Pianos only- 



Manufacturers and Importers of Musical Merchandise. Band Instruments, Fine Vio- 
lins and Strings a Specialty. A Complete Assortment of the Finest Instruments in the 
World at the Lowest Possible Prices. 

JXJT^IXJS BAUER Ac OO., 

182-184 fatal Aye, between Monroe anfl Adams Sis., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MUSIC BOOKS. 



IPTTIBXjISIEEIEID IBY 



Oliver Ditson & Co., 



boston, mass; 



CANTATASnOPERETTAS. 



SACRED. 



Ruth and Boaz, (65 cts.) is new, easy and every way delight- 
ful. Joseph's Bondage ($1.) and Belshazzak, ($i.) make gor- 
geous oriental spectacles, as do the easier Daniel, (50 cts.) "and 
Esther, (50 cts.) Fall of Jerusalem, (80 cts.) Christ the 
Lord, (80 cts.) are good, and St. Saen's Deluge, (80 cts.) Ber- 
lioz' Flight into Egypt, (38 cts.) Sullivan's Prodigal Son 
(75 cts.) are worthy and striking compositions. 



SECULAR. 



Comala, (80 cts.) Don Munio, ($1.50.) Lorey, (50 cts.) St. 
Cecilia's Day, (60 cts.) May Queen, ($1.) are classic and 
beautiful. Easier ones are Haymakers, (Si.) by Root, and 
Thomas's Picnic, (Si.) Pretty parlor Operettas are Pauline, 
($1.25.) Palomita, ($1.25.) Diamond Cut Diamond, (Si.) Cups 
and Saucers, (25 cts.) 

For many others, send for lists. All Sullivan's Operas pub- 
lished in good style and at low prices. 

NEW BOOKS OF GREAT MERIT. 

Redemption, (SI.) Gounod, Novello's Edition. 
Shepard Collection, ($1.) Quartets and Choirs. 
Choral Choir, (SI.) Best new Choir Book. 
Peerless, (75 cts.) Best new Singing Class Book. 
Musical Favorite, ($2.) New Piano Music. 
Any book mailed for above price . 
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MUSICAL SUCCESS OF THE SEASON 
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OLD -A.3XTXJ TV^TSJV. 

Nearly 100 of those world-famous Plantation Songs and 
Popular Melodies that have made the fortune of Minstrel 
Troupes, and of which Ditson & Co. hold the copyrights of a 
large number. 

Piano or Organ Accompaniments. A good proportion of 
the songs have choruses. More true, original, pleasing melo- 
dies may be found in this volume than in any other extant. 

Of course Foster leads the van, and his 

OLD FOLKS AT HOME 

can not he excelled. This statement, however, will be ques- 
tioned by many, who prefer: 



OR 



Oh, Susannah! 
Old Uncle Ned- 
Old Cabin Home. 
Dixie Land. 



Old Kentucky Home. 
Old Dog Tray. 
Old Dan Tucker. 
Farewell, Lilly Dear, 

Or the more modern nonsense songs of the Jubilee order, 

Gospel Raft, or Cross Roads, 

In the Morning by the Bright Light, 

Or the truly beautiful 

Lily Dale, Mocking Bird, or Twinkling Stays. 
Price, $2. Boards. $2.50 Cloth, $3. Fine Gilt 

■ Mailed anywhere for above prices. 



I^E-^7" OPERAS. 

NO W READY. 

MADAME FAVART;AIDA,$2.00; CARMEN, $2.00; MIGNON 

$3.00; INFANTA'S DOLLS, (Les Poupees de L'Infante) ; 

MEPHISTOFELE,(Boito)$2.00;OLIVETTE,50e; 

MASCOT, 50c; LES MOUSQUETAIRES, 

$1.00; PATIENCE, $1.00 ; BILLEE 

TAYLOR. 50c; PIRATES 

OF PENZANCE, $1.00; 

BOCCACCIO, $2.00; BELLS 

OF CORNEVILLE, $1.50; FIELD 

OF HONOR, (Le Pre aux Cleres.) $2.00; 

FATINITZA,$2.00; SORCERER, $1.00; LITTLE 

DUKE, $1.00; TWO CADIS, $2.00; PINAFORE, 50c 

ALL WITH FULL LIBRETTO, FOR PERFORMANCE 

SENT POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

ANTHEM~BOOKS. 

ANTHEM HARP. ($1.25.) W.O.Perkins 
mS&SZFd! li00K 0F ANTHEMS. ($1 25.) 

ISk^ ANTHEM B00K ' ($1 - 25 - ) Johnson, Tenney 

££&?&£ra£&, (?1 - 00) J - M - Chadwick. 
PERKINS' ANTHEM BOOK. ($1 50.) 
At this season choirs are much in need of new anthems 

M^^^ffi&Sj? al1 that P0 " ibIySs be 

Festival Chorus Book, (#1.26) ■ i„ zorral n's Index ($10 ■ 

*lom U Tn?1 T1 Sr HOUUS . C ^° ,R ( * L50) ; in Jerkins' Temple 
($1.00), and in Emerson's Voice of Wokship ($1.00). 

FRANZ' Al RUM flF WING bj^im*** 1 *''*-*®- 

f r an\?ulLrn\S?s4!"s Ur dUI, «' rra ^ ^n edition of his 



GEMSOF ENGLISH SONG. ^»fiftC' 
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OUR GUARANTEE, We DeliverUur Pianos 



plain. $2.50 cloth. $3. gilt. 



We sell with the under- 
standing THA.T YOU SHALL BE 
pleased or no sale, and chal- 
lenge any one to show a single 
case during the past fifty 
yeaes, where our house has 
sold a cheap or imperfect in- 
strument, and refused to ex- 
change it. 

We give ma- 
kers' guarantee 
for five years, 
and our own, 
guaranteeing 
satisfaction and 
if from any cause whatsoever, 
the Piano or Organ does not 
please you, it may be return- 
ed at any time, within one to 
six months, and exchanged 
for any Piano or Organ of equal 
value. 




To Cash Customers, freight 
paid, to almost any Railroad 
point, and give a Stool, Cover, 
Patent Music Binder, or Polio, 
and 12 numbers of our Musi- 
cal Magazine, containing over 
worth of our latest and 
| best Vocal and 
Instrumental 
Music. 



~ J- -H_ Hi- 




HAINES 

UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTE 

RANKS AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 



Warranted for 5 years and delivered, Frkioht PArn, 
with right Of exchange if not perfectly sati sfactory. Re- 
member] Any One can guarantee. Squake Dealing: 
can ALONKprotect. Sendforillustrated catalogue. J. L, 
Petekb, 307 North 5th st., St. Louis. Ebxabubukd 1829 



WE GIVE 

c WiftOur Orps 

A Stool and 10 numbers of 
Peters' Organ Music, a New 
Monthly Magazine, containing 
$10 worth of late popular 
music, (or we will pay freight 
to any point not costing over 
$1 per 100 lbs). 

J. L. PETERS, 

307 IVorth Stir St., St. Louis. 

|®»Agency for Ditson's, Novello's and Peters' Editions, Chase Pianos, Bav 
State Organs, Etc. 



" Haines makes a magnificent Upright." 

—CAMPANINI. 
" The tone of the Haines Upright is simply lovely." 

—EMMA THUB8BY. 
'« TJiey are delightful to -sing by." 

—ALWINA VALLERIA. 
" I do not see in what respect they can be excelled" 

—OLE BULL. 

" In all my experience 1 have yet to find a piano that suits me 

—BBIGNOLI, 

"In every respect the Haines Upright Piano answers the de- 
mands of the most exacting artist." 

—ETELKA GEB8TEB. 



"WAEEROOMS, 



97 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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AN INSTRUMENT WITH A SOUL IN IT.' 
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<s^GALAXY OF STAKS.-zBfr 



Who pronounce the Weber Pianos the best Pianos in the world 

for their «« Sympathetic, Pure, and Rich Tone, 

combined with Greatest Power." 



PAREPA ROSA. 



ALBAJVI, 



NILSSON, KELLOGG, 

MARIE BO ZE, BIVE-KIJVG, GABY 
PATTI THUBSBY, MTJBSKA, 

CABBEJVO, LUCCA, TOBBIAMI, 

STBAUSS, GODDABD, CAMPAJVIJVI, 

MILLS, CAPO TIL, MUZ J°> „„ T T 

GILMOBE, WEELI, BBIGJVOLI, 

And many others. 
' PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 

WiMMS, HUH ATOM, COB. Utk ST., BW TORI 



HENRY F. MILLER 

MANUFACTURER OF 

The Artists' Gr&jyd, 

Tee Concert Gr&jyi>, 

The Parlor Gr^jvd, 

UPRIGHT, PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 



O-VO 



| THE BEST FIAKTO Q IE* TUB PAY. | 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 



(Established in 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 



GEdXD, SQUARE, and UFSIGET 



CO 

5 




PIANO 



34 & 36 University Place, - - NEW YORK, 

D«KER 

^BROTHERS ^* I 



piaho 



m 



m 



Have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in Excellence of 
Workmanship, Elasticity of Touch, Beauty of Tone, and great Dura- 
bility, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring 

THE IFEltTr BIST FIAHO. 

CAUTI0N.-A11 genuine Decker Pianos have the following name (precisely as here shown) 
on the pianos above tr \eys : 



The Choice of the World's Great Artists. 

TO THOSE INTERESTED, a beautiful Catalogue will be mailed on receipt of two three- 
cent stamps to prepay postage. 

HENRY F. MILLER, 

611 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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SEND FOB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

No. 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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THEODORE THOMAS. 




HEODORE THOMAS was born in East 
Frisia in 1835. He came to America while 
lie was but a boy, and gradually rose from 
an inferior place in the orchestra to that 
of the most eminent orchestra conductor 
in America. When the Cincinnati College 
of Music was established in 1877, he was 
elected its director. Dissensions soon arose between 
him and the trustees of the institution, which 
culminated in his resignation in 1880. He then! 
returned to New York, where he easily resumed the' 
place he had formerly occupied. He is 

a most thorough drill-master, demands , 

thorough work from the forces under 
his command, and knows how to infuse | 
his own enthusiasm into them. He 
has made several tours through the 
United States. On April 27th, Mr. 
Thomas will begin the greatest tour he 
has ever yet undertaken, under the 
management of Mr. Seymour E. Locke. 
The traveling forces will consist of an 
orchestra of sixty men, selected from 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; 
Mrs. Humphrey Allen, of Boston, and 
Mrs. Norton Hartdegen, of New York, 
sopranos; Mrs.Belle Cole,contralto; Mr. 
Fred. Harvey, tenor ; Mr. Franz Rem- 
mertz, basso; Madame Rive-King, solo 
pianist. The tour will open at Baltimore 
in a festival on April 26, 27 and 28. 
There will be four concerts, three even- 
ing concerts and one matinee. 

From Baltimore they go direct to 
Pittsburgh, where a second festival 
will be given on April 30 and May 1 
and 2, consisting of three evening con- 
certs and a matinee. 

The third festival will be given at 
Louisville, Kentucky, on May 11 and 
12. There will be two evening concerts 
and a matinee. 

The fourth festival, will be given at 
Memphis on May 14 and 15. This will 
consist of two evening concerts and a 
matinee. 

A single concert will be given in 
Nashville on May 16. On the 17th "The 
Redemption" will be given in Cincin- 
nati with the May Festival chorus and 
with the orchestra increased by local 
musicians to 100 men. 

After the performance in Cincinnati 
train will take the troupe to St 
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From St. Paul the troupe will go direct to San 
Francisco for the ninth festival, which will be the 
great event of the tour. They will arrive there on 
June 6, and the festival will open on the 7, and 
continue to the 13. There will be seven conceits. 

On the return trip the first stop will be at Salt 
Lake City, where the tenth festival will be given on 
June 15 and 16, in the Mormon Tabernacle. 

The eleventh festival will be given at Denver, 
and will last from June 18 to 23 : seven concerts. 

A single concert will be given in Topeka on June 
25 ; one in Leavenworth on the 26 ; one in St. Joseph 



No. 7. 



We intended to give a fuller biographical sketch of 
Mr. Thomas than we have done and wrote Mr. 
Thomas for material. He referred us to his man- 
ager, who referred us to Mr. Methudy, of St. Louis, 
who told us he knew Thomas used to play first violin 
in New York. Not to disappoint our readers, we 
add some details, for which we have drawn at 
sight on the bank of our imagination. If incorrect, 
Mr. Thomas has no one to blame but himself. We 
will call this : Biographical Sketch No. 2. 




THEODORE THOMAS. 



a special 
- Louis, where the 
tilth festival will be given on May 18, 19 and 20 

The sixth festival will be given at Kansas Citv 
Missouri, on May 21 , 22 and 23 : four concerts. 

After giving two concerts in Keokuk on May 24 
and 25, the seventh festival will be held in St Paul 
on May 28 and 30 : four concerts. 

The eighth festival will be at Minneapolis on 
May 29 and.31 . It will comprise four concerts. 



on the 27; one in Lincoln, Nebraska, on the 28; 
and then will come the twelfth and final festival at 
Omaha on June 29and 30. 

A single concert will be given at Council Bluffs 
on July 2; three at Des Moines on July 3 and 4 ; one 
at Cedar Rapids on July 5 ; one at Waterloo on the 
6; and the final one at Dubuque on the 7. Mr. 
Thomas will then go immediately to Chicago, where 
he will begin a six weeks' season of summer night 
concerts in the Exposition building, on July 9. 



Theodore Thomas was born in Arkansas in the 
year of our Lord 1786. He was the first white (or at 
least partially white) child born in that 
country. His parents were " moon- 
shiners," which explains the fondness 
he has always had for the "moonlight 
sonata." At a very early age he used to 
pull the cat's tail in order to hear her 
sing, and to this early exercise may be 
traced his subsequent fondness for in- 
struments with cat-gut strings. Young 
Theodore, when he was five years old 
cried for a moustache and a fiddle, but 
his hard-hearted father denied him 
both. One night, while his father was 
sleeping off the effects of moonshine 
dew, the child got into the old man's 
pocket-book and extracted from it a 
nickel. Most children would have in- 
vested the money in candy— not so 
young Thomas; he invested it in a 
Jew's harp, on which he practiced 
early and late. In this way he learned 
many operas. At the age of nine, with 
a hatchet and a pair of tongs, he made 
a Stradivarius violin, manufacturing 
the strings from the material furnished 
by the wild-cats which then abounded 
in that section of the country. It was 
on this that he composed and played 
two tunes which will forever remain 
immortal. The first is known as " The 
Arkansaw Traveler," and the other 
"The tune the old cow died on." 
When Thomas visited Europe some 
years ago, he played these remarkable 
compositions to Richard Wagner. 
When he heard them, Wagner wept 
and said he had lived long enough. 
At sixteen Thomas could play " Money 
Musk," and at eighteen he could per- 
form "Pop goes the Weasel." He was 
then employed by a speculator to lessen 
the value of real estate in a town of 
one of the Eastern States by practicing on his fiddle 
for ten or twelve hours a day. The neighborhood 
soon became untenanted, and the speculator pur- 
chased the land at half its value. Then he gave 
Theodore a ticket to New York. He is now at the 
head of the biggest brass and string band in the 
country, which he will soon lead forth as knights 
errant in the holy cause of music, against the beer 
and sauer-kraut barrels of our once peaceful land. 
Thus is it again proven that virtue is its own reward 
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it to him, and let him understand what he can of 
it, leaving to a later date a second explanation 
which will round out the knowledge already ac- 
quired, than to lose the opportunity to fix in his 
mind something of importance, at the time when 
the mind's receptivity is excited by curiosity. 



CONDITIONS OF ART GROWTH. 




Subscribers finding this notice marked will understand that 
their subscription expires with this number. The paper will 
be discontinued unless the subscription is renewed promptly. 




>HE remains of John Howard Payne, the 
author of the words of " Home, Sweet 
Home," have been brought to this country 
and are to be buried with considerable 
iclat, in Washington, on June 9th. We 
shall, of course, keep our readers informed 
of what will occur, but we may as well first 
as last say that there is a great deal of unnecessary 
fuss made over the bones of a man whose sole 
claim to immortality is that he wrote very com- 
monplace words to a Sicilian air that happened to 
be taking and became universally known. After 
the "moonshine" has been taken out of all that 
has been or is being said about Payne, the one 
fact that remains is that Payne got all his abili- 
ties entitled him to during his life, and that he 
was a remarkably lucky dog to have stumbled upon 
the wishy-washy words of "Home, Sweet Home," 
and upon Sir R. Bishop, who arranged the air which 
we all know, and which has rescued his name from 
oblivion. The attempt to make a great man of 
Payne is simply absurd. He was no musician at 
all and his poetry is but one remove from doggerel. 




S it not a fact that there is a great deal of 
needlessly dry teaching of music? Of 
course, there are many things about music 
which, in themselves, are dry, and yet must 
be taught, if any real progress is to be made. 
Even these, however, can be invested 
with some degree of interest for intelli- 
gent students, if their ultimate purpose is explained 
and as far as possible exemplified. A student's 
" why?" is as fair a question in music as in mathe- 
matics, and should be answered, we shall not say 
with the same exactness, for that is not often 
possible, but with the same readiness. To answer 
a question concerning the wherefore of anything 
in music as if it were foolish or impertinent, is 
always to discourage a pupil, for he must put one of 
two constructions upon the answer : either that 
there is no reason for the rule he is asked to obey, 
which will diminish his respect for music, or that 
his teacher is an ignoramus who does not know the 
reasons of what he mechanically teaches, which will 
lower the instructor and his instruction in his esti- 
mation. When, as is generally the case, the teacher's 
own ignorance is at the bottom of the neglect or 
refusal of explanations, it is perhaps as well that 
the latter conclusion should be reached by the 
pupil, since it is correct, and may lead him to 
change his incompetent instructor for a better one, 
but there are doubtless many cases where the 
instructor knows, but refuses an explanation be- 
cause he thinks that it would be of no use at that 
stage. It should never be forgotten however, that 
when a pupil seeks information, then is the time 
to give it, if at all possible, for then is the time 
when what is imparted will be retained. Even if 
the pupil is not sufficiently advanced to understand 
the explanation in all its details, it is better to give 



ANKIND are universally endowed, in 
some degree, with the art feeling, which 
is but another name for the sense of the 
beautiful, and with the art impulse, 
which is the desire to give expression to 
the conceptions of beauty, whether 
evolved from the soul, as in music and poetry, or 
constructed from the elements originally furnished 
by the perception of outward objects, as in painting 
and sculpture. There is, however, avast difference 
between the coarse statuary of Egypt and the mas- 
terpieces of a Michael Angelo or a Praxiteles, be- 
tween the gaudy and childish paintings of China 
and those which adorn the walls of European and 
American art galleries, between the rude song of 
the plantation negro and the works of a Beethoven, 
a Verdi or a Gounod. In other words, the differ- 
ence between the potentialities of the seed and the 
realities of the full-grown plant, crowned with blos- 
soms and nodding in the breeze and sunshine, is so 
great, that one has to stop and reason about the mat- 
ter before he can convince himself that the disparity 
is one of degree rather than of kind, cf develop- 
ment rather than of intrinsic character. Indeed, 
there are those who, adopting the pseudo-philo- 
sophical method of explaining all diversities of 
tastes and intellectual development, by referring 
them to race or national characteristics, claim that 
the differences we have noted are differences of 
kind, based upon differences of blood. If, however, 
we examine the infant art of peoples widely sepa- 
rated ethnically and chronologically, we must be 
struck by the great similarity in the art-expression 
of tribes and nations which have no ethnical or 
known historical connection. The rude idols of 
uncivilized peoples, wherever found, have an un- 
mistakable family resemblance; the strong con- 
trasts of color, the startling and gaudy, with little 
regard to symmetry of form or harmony of color, 
characterize the pictorial art of barbarous nations 
of all ages and climes, and the irregular minor 
chants of the Indian, the Kaffir and the Malay bear 
so close a resemblance to each other that it is doubt- 
ful whether European ears could distinguish any 
difference in their respective styles. We are not 
here to deny that some races are more intellectual 
than others; that, for instance, the greatest art- 
works are the product of the Caucasian race, nor 
even to discuss how far this superiority may be due 
to the influences of heredity, but we think the facts 
we have alluded to above, and others of a similar 
nature, strongly tend to show, if they do not posi- 
tively establish, that the condition of art at any 
time, and among any nation, in other words, its 
rate of growth, is determined by the degree of civil- 
ization which the nation may have attained. We 
say the nation, we mean by that either the nation 
as a whole, or the classes in which the artist moves, 
for no mere man has ever been far ahead of his 
time and associates. Even genius of the highest 
order is subject to the influence of its surroundings. 
Great artists are always the topmost flowers upon 
a blooming stalk, and the same forces that have 
produced them have also brought forth the less 
conspicuous blossoms which attend them. We 
should, however, probably have said that the degree 
of intellectual development determines the rate of 
art-growth, rather than as we did, " the degree of 
civilization," for the reason that, by civilization, 
many, if not most, understand material improve- 
ment rather than intellectual progress, forgetful 
of the fact that, in the words of the poet ; 



" Never is a nation finished while it wants the grace of art, 
Use must borrow robes from beauty, life must rise above 
the mart." 

Homer's contemporaries knew nothing about the 
telegraph, and, for that reason, some of our modern 
utilitarians might not consider them civilized; but 
they had sufficient cultivation of the mind, sufficient 
intellectual development, to enable them to appre- 
ciate, and preserve for future generations, the mas- 
ter works of his poetic soul. 

If the feelings and powers from which art springs 
are universal, it cannot be denied that, even among 
the cultivated nations, art, even of the highest 
type, takes on a local coloring. That is another 
proof of the fact that great artists also are part - 
and parcel of the place and age in which they live, 
and tends to establish the fact that art is, under 
proper conditions, the spontaneous outgrowth of 
intelligent society, and the expression of that soci- 
ety's ideas of beauty. Truly great art-works cannot, 
therefore, be the product of a society whose ideas 
of beauty lack intellectual and moral elevation. If 
sensuality surrounds the artist, his work will par- 
take of its grossness and we will look in vain for 
grand, soul-inspiring results. We may have the 
finished frescoes of Pompeii, but not the madonnas 
of Raphael. The artist stands on the pinnacle of 
the intellectual life of the society to which he be- 
longs, but if that " pinnacle " is a rotten stump in 
the midst of an intellectual bog, however tall he 
may be, his horizon will be limited, and his work 
will reproduce the scenery of the bog or reflect its 
influences. An artist is but a man, influenced by 
his surroundings ; indeed, usually an impressiona- 
ble man, more than ordinarily influenced by them. 
If, on the one hand, he lives among ideals, it must 
not be forgotten that, upon the other, his nature 
feeds upon the appreciation and sympathies of his 
contemporaries, whose tastes and feelings, thus 
necessarily, and even unconsciously, influence his 
own, and, through them, reproduce themselves in 
his work. This is particularly true of music, which, 
of all the arts, furnishes the most immediate ex- 
pression to the sentiments of the soul. The painter, 
in copying some of nature's great works, may pro- 
duce, or reproduce, works whose character shall not 
be greatly influenced by the intellectual and moral 
conditions in which he lives ; but the musician, 
whose work has no prototype in nature, will neces- 
sarily put into his work what is in his soul. What 
we have just said explains why a nation's art be- 
comes a criterion, not only of the degree of skill of 
its artists, but also of the intellectual and moral 
development of its advanced classes. 

Art in general, and music in particular, then, 
demand for their best development, besides the 
technical skill which schooling and practice alone 
can give, an atmosphere of high intellectual and 
moral culture ; of culture for culture's sake, and not 
merely as a means of obtaining material wealth. 
In this country, we have, as is probably natural in a 
new empire, a civilization that is utilitarian and 
materialistic in its tendencies. So long as this is 
so, it will be useless for us to expect the production 
of great" art-works. There are, however, bright 
spots here and there, where a more elevated stand- 
ard of civilization is established, and we think it 
will not be very many years before that higher 
standard shall have been generally recognized and 
adopted by our people. Our colleges and semina- 
ries, a large proportion of the press and the intelli- 
gent portion of the pulpit are, in their several ways, 
creating an atmosphere in which the fine arts can 
live and thrive. We may yet live to see an era of 
American art that shall equal the best that Europe 
has seen. In the meantime, we shall go on, in our 
humble way, endeavoring to contribute our mite 
towards establishing the proper conditions for the 
development of art generally, and especially of the 
most refined and purest of them all — music. 
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THE OLD COMP. 



Gray was his hair, and his form was bent, 

And his shoulders were round and high, 
As he leaned o'er the "case" with a dreary look, 
And the "stick " in his trembling lingers shook, 
As he said with a weary sigh : 

"I am not so young as'l once was, boys, 

And it seems to me in my gloom, 
That life after all, in its motley ways, 
In its lights and shadows and whirl of days, 
Is one big Composing Room. 

"One man gets the 'fat,' and fills up his stick 

With double-leads and quads, 
While another's 'copy' is 'solid' cast- 
Runs on' without breaks from first to last, 

As his way through life he plods. 

"There's poor Jack Smith, who died last week, 

All fortune's favors missed ; 
His happenings e'er were— sad to tell — 
Set up in Agate and Nonpareil, 

And Captions barr'd from his 'list' 

" While 0. P. Jenkinson, look at him ! 

Gone now to Congress I hear. 
All leaded-pica his line of life— 
A friend to back him— a rich, young wife— 

And forty thousand a year. 

" Did Jenkinson know more than poor old Jack 

When he sat by us at the case ? 
Was Jenkinson honestor, braver, more true, 
More staunch to his friends like me and you, 

That he should win in the race ? 

'• Not a bit ! ' Twas just as the Foreman of Life 

Gave him easy copv to make ; 
He'd but to go straight' and he couldn't fail 
To reach the haven, to weather the gale, 

While Jack's was a different ' take.' 

"In life, events are the letters we set 

In the sticks of dailv cares, 
Till the 'galley' is full, and the 'proof is made 
And Conscience 'reads' it— the sorry jade, 

She seldom an error spares ! 

" And then we revise— there is last week's lie 

Crops up in a battered M r ay— 
Our habits have got someh.ow upside down, 
We have to 'transpose,' to ' indent,' to crown, 

To dele, as best we may. 

"Let us hope, when the 'form' has gone to Press 

And the serried columns stand 
In their proud array on the big broad sheet 
Of the Book of life, we may chance to meet 

Our reward from the Master's hand !" 

— Bernard Biosby. 



THE SCIENCE OF SOUND. 




SKETCH of the origin and genius of 
" Russian Horn Bands " has, of late, been 
going the rounds of the musical press, 
which conflicts with the facts of science 
in one point, but is so plausible that it 
tends to obscure and misguide the minds 
even of fine musicians whose branch of 
the art is not connected with the science 
of tubular acoustics. I allude to the assertion of an 
utter impossibility, indicated by italics in the quo- 
tation: " He (Maresch) ordered forty horns to be 
made — each capable of producing only one note. These 
horns were distributed among forty players who 
were taught to play pieces of music by sounding, at 
the proper time, the single note which each horn pro- 
duced." 

This statement evinces more of sentiment than 
investigation of the laws of sound, particularly tu- 
bular acoustics, which furnish no basis whatever for 
such a romantic superstructure as the above neat 
but specious mystification. The science of sound 
including all phases of speech and music, is the 
most wonderful, profound and potential of all the 
sciences; and yet, among the typical savants and 
professors of natural philosophy, there is seldom 
found one who knows anything of its immutable 
laws and symmetrically beautiful complications al- 
though most of them can expatiate glibly on its 
surface manifestations, such as detonations, rever- 
berations, rate of travel, etc. 

The only true science that could rationally be 
termed "occult," and which continued to be so 
until a comparatively recent date, was that of sound- 
and the credit of bringing the master science and 
art out of chaos and utter darkness into cognizable 
order and clear light, is wholly due to the patient 
perseverance and experiments of musicians. 

Wo course of education, however thorough in its 
specific bearings, is liberal and complete, which 
does not embrace a fair knowledge of musical 
theory; and every man of education who lacks this 
knowledge, whether by his own neglect or that of 
his Alma Mater, should at once take measures to 
remedy the defect, instead of stultifying himself by 
affecting contempt for and pronouncing trivial an 
elegant and philosophic branch of knowledge of 
which he is densely ignorant. 



It is to this class, then, that I will now present 
tacts to contravene the fiction in the " Russian 
Honi matter. Nature furnishes horns, conch 
shells, etc., and man fashions grand improvements 
on nature's models from metallic, mineral, vegeta- 
ble and animal substances, severally and in com- 
binations ; but that nature or art does or can pro- 
duce a tubular wind instrument, " capable of pro- 
ducing only one note," is not — even in any ap- 
proximate degree — among the possibilities. 

In order to guard against misapprehension, it is 
proper to state that the province of tubular acous- 
tics referred to, is the exclusive property of the 
resonant horn species, having cup mouthpieces into 
which the wind column is injected and propelled 
by the tongue tip, clear through the horn. Tubular 
wind instruments, with reed, whistle, or pan-pipe 
mouthpieces, and with — or without — wind escapes 
on the sides of the tube, such as flutes, clarionets, 
bassoons, flageolets, organ-pipes and the like, are 
indeed related to tubular acoustics, but in a widely 
different connection. 

A bell, string or wire has but one tone, *and the 
alleged condition of " Russian horn bands " are — 
in principle, though not in practice — exactly those 
governing bell bands — " Swiss bell-ringers." But 
the fact is that any horn-shaped tube, with a cup 
mouthpiece, from the finest modern cornet to the 
crudest, old, tin dinner-horn — or even rude fabri- 
cations of pot-metal, sheet-iron, wood, paper, clay 
etc., —will in the hands of an expert, produce three 
octaves and enough of a fourth octave to show its 
resources. Thus: 

First octave. Sec. oct. k» -£ -£ -i*- -t— -[— £ 
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Third octave Fourth octave. 
■* : 
and so on. 

Not one of the long hidden marvels of the science 
of sound is more wonderful than this revelation in 
which we find no intermediate tone in the first or 
lower octave ; but one, the fifth, in the second ; and 
three in the third — the third, fifth and minor 
seventh ; while on the fourth octave are registered 
all the tones, almost as on a string or voice, subject 
only to the volition, power and skill of the per- 
former. r 

Before drawing conclusions from this acoustic 
phenomenon, it is best to settle the "Russian 
Horn question. The sketch is doubtlessly true 
in every detail except that of the one note horns 
which is simply one of the many pleasing canards 
that easy credulity or misconception picks up and 
circulates. That only one note on each horn is 
used, can easily be ; and that either G or upper C 
in the second of nature's tubular octaves is the 
note, there can be no doubt, because these are the 
most firmly fixed, accessible and easily hit; and 
while the players are, all, necessarily, in the natural 
scale, the horns — like the key-board ofa piano- 
are pitched in all the gradations of the chromatic 
scale. 

In former times — not very remote — all horns, 
except the slide trombone, were crooked to even' 
key necessary to keep the players in the natural 
scale. This is not now — nor ever can be— entirely 
dispensed with, but is much narrowed and im- 
proved m its application to valved horns; all of 
which are merely trombones with mechanical fa- 
cilities for bridging over the onerous work of mas- 
tering the slide. This cunning circumvention works 
well at the start ; but nature takes its revenge on 
the valves and favors the slide as they respectively 
advance among the complex tortuosities of tubular 
acoustics. The slide trombone, in itself— like the 
voice and " string quartette " — is a perfect instru- 
ment ; and besides these, there are no others that, 
strictly are so. One of the insuperable causes of 
this is the immutable law of "enharmonic differ- 
ences," by which the pitch of tones is lowered by 
progression into sharp keys and raised by progres- 
sion among the flat keys; for instance, C sharp 
is higher than D flat, but on fixed instruments 
the same key must be used for both. 

A glimpse of the wonderful results obtained from 
a scientific arrangement and combination of seven 
of the phenomena of nature's tubular scales of sound 
is all that is needed, or can be presented, in this 
connection ; and any seven, in juxtaposition, half a 
tone apart, will give equally available and complete 
results. I will illustrate by the B flat tenor trom- 
bone— in bass clef — because it is most in use. 



The pitch of tubes, like strings, is lowered by 
lengthening. The trombone, with slide full up, is 
onetube- then Hiere are six other tubes formed, 
the base of each being a halftone lower as the slide 
is pushed out. The scale of each is relatively iden- 
tical with the others, and with that presented 
above a double clef; but the notes are known and 
written in their concert pitch relation. Thus the 
first or upper position on the slide gives nature's 
scale in B flat, and this is the only one I will write 
out, merely as an indicator : 



First octave. 



-\ 



Second oct. 



tt 






* This is substantially but not strictly true; strings and bells 
have one fundamental sound, but they also give harmonics or 
upper-partial tones, although, unlike in tubes, the harmonics of 
strings and bells cannot generally be given predominance over 
the fundamental tone. That is doubtless what our contributor 
means.— Editor. 



Z± Third octave. Fourth oct. 

and so on 

The scale at the second position is that of A — 
three sharps; the third is A flat -four flats; the 
fourth is G — one sharp; the fifth is G flat — six 
flats (or F sharp — six sharps) ; the sixth is F — one 
flat, and the seventh is E— four sharps. These 
seven different lengths of tube fill the whole re- 
quirements of every shade of perfectly attuned 
soundfrom low E to any height the player can go, 
and with much choice of position or location of 
identical notes in different scales; a great boon 
denied to the fixed, or valve horns, by the principle 
of " enharmonic differences." One instance will 
suffice for elucidation : G, the minor seventh of 
the third octave of the scale of A (three sharps), 
is a shade lower than the same note in the scale of 
G (one sharp) on fourth position; while G, the 
second in the fourth octave of the scale of F (one 
flat), on the sixth position, is higher than the 
standard G of the fourth position. To an accomp- 
lished slide trombone player these discrepancies 
are easy of adjustment, but impossible to a valve 
operator. This will be more clear to most of the 
latter by putting the instanced note in treble as 
upper A, which, taken relatively in the second po- 
sition, would be through the middle or half-tone 
valves ; and, on the sixth position, through the first 
and third valves. This is the chief reason, of sev- 
eral, why a valve trombone can never take rank in 
a first-class orchestra. 

What has been presented comprises the merest 
fraction of a full digest; it is simplv an indication 
of the wealth that is stored in the inviting mines 
oi "acoustics. The dictum of Lord Karnes," in his 
Elements of Criticism" published over a century 
ago, and accepted as indisputable by all the broad- 
minded ever since, that "hearing is the master 
sense," leads, by a parity of reasoning, to the posi- 
tive conclusion that the theory of sound is the 
master science. 

Imayremark that most musicians — and "pro- 
fessionals they are," if living bv music confers that 
trademark" — are only fairly fluent readers and 
creditable performers of musical compositions. 
*ew know enough of theory to enable them to im- 
provise a correct — not to say tasteful— accompani- 
ment to a simple melody. But nearly all affect to 
be esthetic— God save the mark — bv gushingabout 
the old masters"- "and rich"— in a certain 
routine of phrases and assertions that have been 
run into molds for them. The "true inwardness " 
of this love and admiration of the O. M's is some- 
what on a par with the like sentiments which they 
entertain for their "Father who is in Heaven, 
whom they have not seen," as evidenced by the 
love and respect they evince for their fellow music- 
ians— in the same line— "whom they have seen." 
borne of them have a vague idea that the O. M's — 
ever so long ago" — meaning the Mozart or Beet- 
hoven epochs — erected a net-work of sharps and 
Hats — from pure " cussedness " — as a sort of 
Lfieval defnse to impede progress, make music seem 
grand and cost ever so much time, brainwork and 
money to learn it. How few, comparatively, even 
fufly comprehend and properly appreciate the great 
phenomenon that is encountered at the very 
threshold of theory, namely, the two half tones in- 
corporated by the inscrutable wisdom of the Divin- 
ity into the scale of sound? The thoughtless see 
in this only a freak of nature, while the thoughtful 
know and feel that all the difficulty and beauty in 
music hinges on these two half tones. They may 
also be likened to the keystone of a bridge, whose 
withdrawal would wreck the whole fabric. 

W. H. Neave. 



Is anybody waiting on you?" said a polite dry- 
goods clerk to a young lady from the country. 
Yes, sir," replied the blushing damsel ; "that's 
my fellow outside; he wouldn't come into the 
store." 
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THE "LONDON TIMES" ON WAGNER. 

ALLING upon Richard Wagner for the first 
time without having been informed of his 
peculiarities was to experience a mild 
shock. Entering the room where his visi- 
tor was seated, he would throw the door 
wide open before him, as if it were fit that 
his approach should be heralded like that 
of a king, and he would stand for a moment 
on the threshold, a curious mediaeval figure 
in a frame. The mystified visitor, rising from his 
seat, would behold a man richly clad in a costume 
of velvet and satin, like those of the early Tudor 
period, and wearing a bonnet such as are seen in 
portraits of Henry VI. and his three successors. 
Buffbn used to put on lace ruffles and cuffs when he 
wrote, and Wagner had his composing costume- 
that of a Meistersinger — or rather several cos- 
tumes, for he would vary his attire not only accord- 
ing to his own moods, but according to the faces of 
people who came to see him. He would not commit 
the incongruity of sitting down in scarlet to con- 
verse with a man whose features denoted that he 
was in a "brown study," as we say; he would pre- 
fer to leave such a one for an Augenblick, while he 
hurried out to slip on some " arrangement" in sub- 
fuse hues. Dress was of real help to Wagner in 
composition. Genius often has recourse to me- 
chanical appliances for stimulating thought, and 
there was nothing more laughable in the German 
musician's slashed doublets than there was in the 
monk's robe and cowl which Honors de Balzac 
always sported when he sat down-for a spell of hard 
work. It was a pity, however, that Wagner should 
have allowed an action to be brought against him a 
few years ago by a Parisian Milliner, who made 
charges (resisted as exorbitant) for "pink and 
green jackets." This action set all Paris laughing, 
and confirmed the French in their unkind opinion 
as to the composer of Tannhiiuser being a mere 
eccentric poseur. 

Wagner could never make friends in Paris; his 
character would not dovetail with that of the 
French ; and he hardly understood the importance 
of conciliating those literary and musical coteries 
which are all-powerful in recommending innova- 
tors to public appreciation. The only man among 
the foremost critics of twenty years ago who 
thoroughly understood him was Theophile Gautier, 
a romantic, whose hair trailed upon his shoulders 
and whose canons in art defied all conventional- 
ities. Gautier did not like Wagner's music, but he 
eloquently pleaded for fair treatment in favor of 
the man who, as he said, was too proud to go beg- 
ging to any critic's door. In 1861, when Tannhiiuser 
was brought out at the Grand Op6ra, Wagner did 
not get fair play. Those dreaded third and fourth 
rows in the stalls, where all the princes of the pen 
sat, chose to treat the performance as a joke, and 
the singers' voices were drowned in a horrible cac- 
ophony of jeers from all parts of the house. Of 
course, the composer was indebted for some of this 
hooting to the indiscreet zeal of his German admi- 
rers, who had babbled about the " Music of the 
Future." There is a kind of man who will persist 
in asking you which you like best— beef or straw- 
berries, and will not please to understand that 
the senses can enjoy good things of all sorts. It 
was possible to relish Wagner without decrying 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, to say nothing of 
Rossini, Auber, and Gounod. The French are 
ready enough to hail any sort of novelty, and the 
fact of a man being a foreigner has never stood in 
the way of his securing the heartiest reception. 
But a foreigner must not come saying that he 
means to overthrow Parisian idols, or, if he pro- 
claims any such purpose, he must first ingratiate 
himself with the directors of public opinion, dis- 
cuss his views with them sociably, and establish 
himself in their estima^on as a ban gar$on. Now 
Wagner always seemed to pontify when he talked, 
and he could never join in little jokes against 
himself. Alexandre Dumas, calling upon him, 
made some good-humured remark about his own 
ignorance of music— which he had once defined as 
" the most expensive of noises "—but his pleasan- 
tries were listened to with such a smileless sto- 
lidity that he went home in a huff, and wrote his 
contemptuous protest against " Wagnerian din- 
inspired by the riot of cats scampering in the dark 
about an ironmonger's shop." On the day before 
this protest was printed in the Opinion Nationale 
Wagner returned Dumas' visit, and was kept 
waiting for half an hour in an anteroom. Then 
the author of the trois Mousquetaires marched in 
superbly attired in a plumed helmet, a cork life- 
belt, and a flowered dressing gown. "Excuse me 
for appearing in my working dress," he said, majes- 
tically. "Half my ideas are lodged in this helmet 
and the other half in a pair of jack-boots which I 
put on to compose love scenes." Snubs of this 



sort, of which Wagner encountered many— rankled 
deep in his mind and made him say that the French 
were Vandals, whereas, in, truth, their quarrel was 
not so much with his music as with him personally 
and with his uncivil followers. An influential 
critic, who recognized Wagner's genius, was asked 
to say a good word for him. " No," he answered ; 
" half-a-dozen of us might put him in fashion, but 
we refuse to try because the public taste is not yet 
refined enough to appreciate what is good in him. 
If his music should become popular merely as a 
novelty before being understood, we shall have a 
weary time of it with young eccentrics claiming to 
be his disciples. We have our Parnassiens (French 
a3sthetics) who give us novels without plots and 
verses without metre. We do not want to start a 
school of brayers on the horn and cymbal-clashers 
who will persuade us that melody is a weakness." 
It is not generally known that Wagner was nearly 
being asked to set the libretto of Aida to music. 
The scenario of that opera emanated from Mariette 
Bey, who requested M. Camille du Locle to write a 
libretto on the plot which he supplied. A new 
opera being required for the inauguration of the 
Grand Theatre at Cairo, a composer was sought 
who, for an honorarium of £6,000, would undertake 
to be ready with his music in three months if possi- 
ble, and in six months at farthest. Felicien 
David was first asked to do the work, but declined, 
saying he could not bind himself to a time engage- 
ment. Mariette then wished to put the libretto 
into Wagner's hands, and hoped to tempt him with 
the promise that the opera should be set on the 
stage with unparalleled magnificence, as it event- 
ually was. Meanwhile, it had been ascertained 
that Verdi, who is a quick worker, and can sum- 
mon inspiration almost at his pleasure, was willing 
to compose the music of Aida, so that the offer was 
never actually made to Wagner. One must rejoice 
that it was not, for even in his happiest vein the 
author of Lohengrin could not have excelled the 
work which ranks highest among Verdi's composi- 
tions. But, in any case, it is doubtful whether 
Wagner would have responded to Mariette's appeal, 
for he liked to work at his own time, in his own 
way, and to be his own librettist. He was not a 
rapid or regular worker, though he used to say that 
he was always composing. Most of his poems, 
even those of his latest operas, had been written' 
when he was young, which accounts for the rough 
hewing of the verses, and he was wont to recite 
passages of them to himself as he went out for his 
afternoon's walk, accompanied by his two New- 
foundland dogs. Walking, he would seize tunes 
floating through the air, " now like mists, now like 
swarms of bees buzzing on the wing, now like 
legions of singing gnats" (this is what he writes in 
his unpublished autobiography), and try to make 
them settle on his verses " as 6n a mirror." When 
he was at Bayreuth he had a favorite walk, lead- 
ing to the Hermitage— the boudoir or Sulking- 
house of the Electors of Bavaria in olden times, 
when their Serene Highnesses, tired of beer and 
politics, would take to metaphysics and French 
wines for a change. Over the two miles of road 
lying between Bayreuth and this retreat Wagner 
could roam undisturbed, for the little Franconia 
peasant boys and girls who saw him from afar 
would nimbly skip out of his way, having heard 
from their parents that the affairs of Germany 
would somehow get out of joint if they disturbed 
the great man in his meditations. 

One day a small maiden was so hardy as to loiter 
on his path and beg for a silber-groschen. With a 
smile of surprise, Wagner lifted the child, kissed her 
and presented her with a golden ten-thaler piece, 
for, though keen to make money, he was free in 
expenditure when he had any whim to gratify. On 
the morrow the news of his liberality had brought 
out a troop of Franconian beggars, of all sizes ; but 
this time the composer was in no mood for favors, 
and plied upon the backs of his tormentors the 
famous ebony and gold staff given to him by the 
Mdnnergesangverein of Vienna. The Burgomaster 
of Bayreuth was much agitated over this affair and 
had serious thoughts of providing the composer 
with an escort of policemen so that his path might 
be kept clear every day. For a whole fortnight 
Wagner did not put in an appearance at Anger- 
mann's Brauerei, where he had been accustomed to 
spend an hour or two every afternoon ; and it was 
rumored that he intended to leave the city. But 
he had only secluded himself for one of his peri- 
odical paroxysms of composition, during which he 
was so unapproachable that he would refuse to see 
letters or telegrams, and would sometimes have his 
meals passed to him through a trap in the door. 
When lie had scored off his ideas he returned to 
his usual haunts, and magnanimously forgave the 
beggars whom he had beaten. 

Bayreuth is a small city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
and from the time when his Festival Theatre was 



built Wagner reigned there as a Pope. The glories 
of that unique opera house had drawn the eyes of 
all mankind towards Bayreuth. Hans Richter's 
orchestra, the singing of Frau Materna, the Sisters- 
Lehmann, and Niemann, the tenor, the luxury of 
the costumes and scenery provided at the expense 
of King Louis, elated the Bayreuthers, and social 
ostracism would have been the punishment of any 
townsman who failed in proper enthusiasm for ail 
that the composer said, did, or invented. When 
Wagner showed himself at Angermann's the clink- 
ing of Schoppen on the marble tables ceased; officers 
and students, desirous for more beer, called to the 
Kellner in an undertone ; the familiar sausage was 
masticated with a solemn movement of the jaws, 
while eaters stared pensively at the Genius, who, 
puffing slowly at his pipe with the deep china bowl 
emitted his unfavorable opinions about other 
composers with an engaging frankness. The great 
man was not seen to so much advantage during the 
rehearsals at his theatre, for he would now and 
then rail at his troupe till he made his songstresses 
weep; but when he had well stormed, stamped, 
and terrorized everybody down to the call-body 
into perfect discipline, it must be admitted that he 
produced such resuls as London admired last sea- 
son in the performance of the Meistersinger. Noth- 
ing better could be imagined than the end of the 
second act, with its crowd of journeymen and merry 
'prentices, its intimitable watchman and comic 
Beckmesser, each and all plaving and singing their 
parts with most life-like art. The admirable co-or- 
dination of sounds in the choral clamor to which 
the crowd disperses could only have been attained 
by dint of arduous rehersals, superintended by a 
masterful spirit. 

Even at home in his villa Wahnfried, Wagner 
could never quite unbend. He expected every visi- 
tor to give him a tribute of well coined compli- 
ments; he would, indeed, weigh the words counted 
out to him, and let you know in a tone of gentle 
reproof if he thought that the tribute fell short of 
what was his due. But once you had paid up in 
full, he could, while doing the honors of his house, 
make himself very gracious. He was a magnificent 
host, for he loved to dazzle, and saw no reason why 
his table should not be as sumptuously served as a 
King's. When he travelled, the courier who pre- 
ceded him engaged, if possible, those suits of apart- 
ments in first-rate hotels which are generally 
reserved for crowned heads. Some years ago, in- 
tending to settle in Vienna, Wagner rented a pal- 
ace, and ordered it to be furnished in such costly 
style that he found himself unable to pay the 
upholsterer, and had to depart from the city. At 
his villa in Bayreuth he had collected an amazing 
quantity of fine things presented to him by his 
admirers, and not the least singular among these 
tokens of affection was a huge mausoleum in gray 
granite, which adorned a corner of his garden, bore 
his name carved in deep letters. "I shall be buried 
there," Wagner used to say. '•' The granite was 
subscribed for by twenty of my best friends, and 
the monument was set up by some of our good 
workmen of Bayreuth, who would accept no pay for 
so doing." In speaking of his tomb, Wagner 
often alluded to a Grandiose March which he had 
composed for his own obsequies, but it was not to 
be performed unless it could be rehearsed during 
his lifetime. " And how can it be rehearsed," he 
said, " without overwhelming my wife and child- 
ren with grief? " Wagner was a very tender hus- 
band and father, and his home was a happy one. 
In the companionship of his gifted wife, of his boy 
Siegfried, and of his four bright daughters, Dan- 
iella, Elsa, Eva and Isolde, who all worshipped 
him with no mere lip service, he found consolation 
for the many disappointments that were inter- 
spersed with the triumphs of his life. 

One of his greatest disappointments was that of 
being unable to obtain the title of Director-General 
of German Music— a Court appointment which had 
been held by Meyerbeer, and was in the gift of the 
German Emperor. But the Kaiser could never 
forget that Wagner had been a revolutionist, and 
even when -his Majesty was persuaded to attend 
the Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, he treated the 
composer with so marked a coldness that it bore 
the looks of a premeditated affront. The strangely 
exceptional patronage with which Wagner was 
favored by King Louis II. may have had some- 
thing to do with this, as it is well known that the 
Bavarian King's melomania had not been pleasing 
to other German Sovereigns, owing to the public 
comments which it has provoked. It was not quite 
so gratifying to Wagner himself as has been gen- 
erally supposed— that is to say, that some of its 
manifestations were at times rather embarrassing. 
When the King shut himself up with Wagner at 
Hohenschwangen, refusing to see his Ministers ; 
when he ordered midnight performances of Lohen- 
grin at the Theatre Royal for himself alone, Wag- 
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ner, who had an ear for the murmurs of the multi- 
tude, must have mused uncomfortably on the fate 
which is apt to overtake Royal favorites in times 
of popular commotion. Baron von Pfretzchner, 
the Premier and Minister of the King's House- 
hold, once wrote to him peremptorily, " I must see 
the King this afternoon, so arrange the matter, 
without fail," but Wagner had no more power to 
contrive an audience with the King than he had to 
bestow a lock of the Monarch's hair. A little 
adventure which once cost him a bad ducking, and 
might have had still worse results, illustrates the 
precarious footing on which favorites stand with 
a Sovereign highly sensitive as to his dignity. A 
water party by moonlight had been organized on 
the laki near King Louis's summer palace, and a 
celebrated prima donna had been invited to sing 
some of the duets from Tristan und Isolde with the 
King. Wagner, in his fancy dress, and a page, who 
sculled, completed the quartette in the Royal boat. 
It was all very poetical, and the lady, carried away 
by the romance of the occasion, made so bold as to 
administer a gentle caress to the King who re- 
sented this breach of etiquette by a push which 
sent her overboard. Wagner plunged after the' 
soprano, whose tuneful voice was being raised with 
rare force, and succeeded in rescuing her; but it 
was a doleful party that presently stepped on shore 
— Isolde sobbing and wringing out her clothes, the 
Meistersinger creaking in his shoes, Tristan mur- 
muring as he stalked away with an injured air, 
and the page, no doubt, laughing in his sleeve, 
after the manner of his irreverent kind. Wagner 
used to say that the King had always given him 
more than he should have dreamed of asking ; but 
that he had been cured of proffering requests by 
the significant tone in which his Majesty said 
" Nein" the first time he wag asked for something 
which it did not suit him to grant. 




THE ORIGIN OF NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 

-2 T was in the year 1830, that a young man 
of about twenty-five years of age, of a 
commanding hight, and dressed in scrupu- 
lous keeping with the fashion of the time, 
might have been seen sauntering idly 
along one of the principal streets of Cin- 
cinnati. To the few who could claim ac- 
quaintance with him he was known as an 
actor, playing, at the time relerred to, an engage- 
ment as light comedian in a theatre of that city. 
He did not seem to have attained to any degree of 
eminence in the profession, but he had established 
for himself a reputation among j dly fellows in a 
social way. He could tell a story," sing a song and 
dance a horn-pipe in a genuine style. 

If it must be confessed that he was deficient in 
the more profound qualities, it is not to be inferred 
that he was destitute of all the distinguishing, 
though shallower virtues of character. He had the 
merit, too, of a proper appreciation of his own ca- 
pacity, and his aims never rose above that capacity. 
As a superficial man, he dealt with superficial 
things, and his dealings were marked by tact and 
shrewdness. In his sphere he was proficient, and 
he kept his wits upon the alert for everything that 
might be turned to profitable use. 

Thus it was that, as he sauntered along one of the 
main thoroughfares of Cincinnati, as has been 
stated, his attention was suddenly arrested by a 
voice singing clear and full above the noises of the 
street, and giving utterance in an unmistakable 
dialect, to the refrain of a song to this effect : 

" Turnabout an' wheel about, an' do jis so, 

An' ebery time I turn about, I jumps Jim Crow." 

Struck by the peculiarities of the performance, so 
unique in style, manner and "character" of deliv- 
ery, the player listened on. Were not these ele- 
ments—was the suggestion of the instant— which 
might admit of higher than street or stable-yard 
development? 

As a national or "race " illustration, behind the 
footlight, might not " Jim Crow " and a black face 
tickle the fancy of pit and circle as well as the 
" Sprig of Shillallah " and a red nose ? Out of the 
suggestion leaped the determination ; and so it 
chanced that the casual hearing of a song trolled 
by a negro stage driver, lolling lazily on the box of 
his vehicle, gave origin to a style of music destined 
to excel, for the time being, all others, in popularity 
and to make the name of the obscure actor, W. D. 
Rice, famous. 

As his engagement at Cincinnati had nearly ex- 
pired, Rice deemed it expedient to postpone a pub- 
lic venture in the newly projected line until the 
opening of a fresh engagement should assure him 
opportunity to share fairly the benefit expected to 
grow out of the experiment. This engagement had 
already been entered into, and accordingly shortly 



after, in the autumn of 1830, he left Cincinnati for 
Pittsburgh. 

The old theatre of Pittsburgh was an unpre- 
tending structure, rudely built of boards, and of 
moderate proportions, but sufficient, nevertheless, 
to satisfy the taste and secure the comfort of the 
few who attended. Entering upon duty, Rice pre- 
pared to take advantage of his opportunity. There 
was a negro in attendance at Griffith's Hotel, on 
Wood street, named Cuff— an exquisite specimen of 
his sort — who won a precarious subsistence by let- 
ting his open mouth as a mark for boys to pitch 
pennies into, at three paces, and by carrying the 
trunks of passengers from the steamboats to the 
hotels. Cuff was precisely the subject for Rices 
purpose. Slight persuasion induced him to accom- 
pany the actor to the theatre, where he was led 
through the private entrance and quietly ensconced 
behind the scenes. After the play, Rice having 
shaded his own countenance to the "contraband" 
hue, ordered Cuff to disrobe, and proceeded to 
invest himself in the cast-off apparel. When the 
arrangements were completed, the bell rang, and 
Rice, dressed in an old coat, forlornly dilapidated, 
with a pair of shoes composed equally of patches; 
on his feet, and wearing a coarse straw hat in a 
melancholy condition of rent and collapse, appeared 
and produced an instant effect. The crush of pea- 
nuts ceased in the pit, and through the circles 
passed a murmur and the bustle of the liveliest ex- 
pectations. The orchestra opened with a short 
prelude, and to its accompaniment Dan Rice began 
to sing : 

Oh, Jim Crow's come to town, as you all must know, 
And he heel about, he turn about, he do jis so, 
An' eb'ry time he turn about, he jump Jim Crow. 

The effect was electric. Such a thunder of ap- 
plause as followed was never heard before within the 
shell of that old theatre. With each succeeding 
couplet and refrain the uproar was renewed, until 
presently, when the performer, gathering courage 
from the favorable temper of his audience, ventured 
to improvise matter for his distich from familiarly 
known local incidents, the demonstrations were 
deafening. 

Now it happened that Cuff, who meanwhile was 
crouching in deshabille under concealment of a pro- 
jecting flat behind a performer, by some means 
received intelligence at that point of the near ap- 
proach of a steamer to the Monongahela wharf. 
Between himself and others of his color in the same 
line of business, and especially as regarded a certain 
formidable competitor called Ginger, there existed 
an active rivalry in the baggage-carrying business. 
For Cuff to allow Ginger the advantage of undis- 
puted descent upon the luggage of the approaching 
vessel, would be not only to forfeit all considerations 
from passengers, but by proving himself a laggard 
in his calling, it would cast a .damaging blemish 
upon his reputation. Liberally as he might lend 
himself to a friend, it could not be done at that sac- 
rifice. After a minute or two of fidgety waiting for 
the song to end. Cuff's patience could endure no 
longer, and cautiously hazarding a glimpse of his 
profile beyond the edge of the flat, he called in a 
hurried whisper, " Massa Rice, Massa Rice; must 
hab my close! Massa Griffif wants me— steamboat's 
comin'." 

The appeal was fruitless. Massa Rice did not 
hear it, for a happy hit at an unpopular city func- 
tionary had set the audience in a roar in which all 
other sounds were lost. Waiting some moments 
longer, the restless Cuff, thrusting his visage from 
under cover into full three-quarters view this time, 
again charged upon the singer in the same words, 
but with more emphatic voice, "Massa Rice, Massa 
Rice ! must hab my close ! Massa Griffif wants me 
—steamboat's comin' ! " 

A still more successful couplet brought a still 
more tempestuous response, and the pleadings of 
the baggage carrier were unheard and unheeded. 
Driven to desperation, and forgetful in the emer- 
gency of every sense of propriety, Cuff, in a ludi- 
crous undress as he was, started from his place, 
rushed upon the stage, and laying his hand upon 
the performer's shoulder, called out excitedly, 
"Massa Rice, Massa Rice! gi' me nigga's hat— 
nigga's shoes— nigga's coat— gi' me nigga's tings! 
Massa Griffif wants me— steamboat's comin' ! 

The incident was the touch in the mirthful expe- 
rience of that night that passed endurance. Pit 
and circles were one scene of such convulsive mer- 
riment that it was impossible to proceed in the 
performance, and the extinguishment of the foot- 
lights, the fall of the curtain, and the throwing 
wide of the doors for exit, indicated that the enter- 
tainment was ended. 

Such were the circumstances, authentic in every 
particular, under which the first work of the distinct 
art of negro minstrelsy was presented. 



AUGUST WILHELMJ. 




LHELMJ was born September 21, 1845, 
at Usingen, an old townin the duchy of 
Nassau, about twenty miles from Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. His father, a barris- 
ter and doctor at law, now living at Wies- 
baden, has an extended reputation as 
one of the most important wine-growers 
of the Rhine country. Mis mother was 
formerly a distinguished singer and pianist, and a 
pupil of Chopin. His first master was Conrad 
Fischer, of Wiesbaden, under whom he made extra- 
ordinary progress. He could play almost before he 
could talk. He began to use the violin at the age 
of four. At seven he exhibited his accomplish- 
ments for the entertainment of Henrietta Sontag, 
who was on a visit to his family, and she was so 
charmed with the exactness of his execution and 
the purity and beauty of his tone that she em- 
braced and kissed him, and predicted for him a 
splendid future. At the age of eight he played in 
quartets of Haydn, showing already a natural 
talent for chamber music, which he has since cul- 
tivated with rich results. In his ninth year he ap- 
peared for the first time in public. In March, 1856, 
he played at a charity concert in the theatre at 
Wiesbaden, and is said to have made a great pop- 
ular sensation. Notwithstanding the evident bent 
of his genius, his father insisted upon training him 
for the law. August remonstrated for a long time 
in vain. At length Dr. Wilhelmj agreed that the 
boy should devote himself to the violin provided 
some high authority found in him the promise not 
merely of a clever musician, but of a great artist. 
And so in the spring of 1861, young August set out 
for Weimar to submit himself to the judgment of 
Franz Liszt. 

We can imagine the picture of the handsome, 
bright, earnest lad of sixteen, standing beside the 
piano at which the white-haired master, hero of a 
thousand triumphs, opened Spohr's Eighth Con- 
certo and began the test. The concerto was fol- 
lowed by Ernst's variations on Hungarian airSj 
Liszt playing the accompaniment. Then Wilhemj 
played some shorter pieces at sight. When he 
paused, Liszt rose from the piano and exclaimed : 
"What! they thought of making you a lawyer? 
You were born for music. A few days later Liszt 
went with the boy to Leipsic, and placed him under 
the care of Ferdinand David. Three years at the 
Leipsic Conservatory laid the solid foundation of 
his greatness, flauptmann and Richter gave him 
a sound training in the theory of music. (Joachim 
Raff afterward instructed him further in the same 
branch at Wiesbaden.) David taught him the tech- 
nique of the violin, and exerted a fortunate influ- 
ence in the development and fixing of his style. 
This eminent master was the best pupil of Spohr, 
who is commonly regarded as the founder of the 
modern German- violin school. The breadth and 
smoothness of Wilhemlj's cantabile playing might 
thus seem to have been transmitted to him in a di- 
rect line from the famous virtuoso and composer in 
whom these qualities were so much admired. But 
in Spohr's case there was a tendency toward the 
weakness of over-refinement from wiiich Wilhelmj 
is entirely free. 



NO KEY-NOTE. 



A venerable colored man invested in a watermelon 
at the Central Market, and walking off to find a re- 
tired spot in an alley when a brother of color hail- 
ed him with : 

" See here ! Uncle Joe !" 

" Ize in a hurry," replied the melon man. 

" But we boaf wote de same ticket, you know?" 

" Yes, I know, but watermellyons and politicks 
doan run togeder." 

" I belong to your church, too." 

" Dat all may be, but dis am no general love 
feast." 

" Say, Uncle," continued the other as his mouth 
continued to water, " we am of de same race ?" 

" Sposin' we am. Does de white folkses whack 
up 'kase day am all white?" 

" I lent you half a dollar once." 

" Dat's so, but I paid it." 

" Won't you divide on de groun' of charity?" 

"Look a-heah sab!" said the old man, as he 
turned around, " you can't strike the key-note, no 
way you can fix it— not on dis watermellyon ! If 
you'll see me later— catch on some time when ize 
luggin' home a mushmelon wid one side caved in — 
sunthin' werry cheap an' soft— an' you'll put in on 
de groun' of your ole wife havin' de whoopin' cough 
an' my ole wife havin' de measles at de same time, 
we'll sot down an' devour de business in company. 
Go back, sah— go right back !" 
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AUTHORS AND STIMULANTS. 




lant. 



ARK TWAIN finds two glasses of cham- 
pagne admirable for loosening the 
tongue, and a happy inspiration "for an 
after dinner speech ; but his experience 
has been that wine clogs the brain for 
ji mental work, and he can never write to 
his own satisfaction after drinking even 
one glass. He likes tobacco as a stiinu- 
Oliver Wendell Holmes prefers an entirely 
undisturbed and unclouded brain for mental work, 
unstimulated by anything stronger than tea or 
coffee, unaffected by tobacco or other drugs. His 
faculties are best under his control in the forenoon, 
between breakfast and lunch. The only intellectual 
use he can find in stimulants is the quickened men- 
tal action they produce when taken in company. 
He thinks ideas which thus reach the brain may 
remain after the stimulus has ceased. W. D. flow- 
ells never uses tobacco, except "a self-defensive 
cigarette " where a great many others are smoking, 
and when he takes wine it weakens his work and 
his working force next morning. Lyman Abbott 
uses neither alcohol nor tobacco. Matthew Arnold 
drinks claret habitually, and it suits him. The late 
George M. Beard found alcohol benumbing and 
stupefying, but tobacco, opium, tea and coffee had 
an effect precisely the reverse. Professor Blackie 
takes wine to sharpen his appetite, but. never as a 
stimulant for intellectual work. Wilkie Collins 
says heis nerved and composed by tobacco. Thomas 
A. Edison is too violently excited by smoking or 
drinking, but gets inspiration from chewing to- 
bacco. Gladstone regards wine, in moderate quan- 
tities, as necessary to him at the time of the great- 
est intellectual exertion, but he detests tobacco. 



JOINING A BAND. 




^ifl BU^S band, composed of good players, 
W'iA is a thing all enjoy; but the playing of 
81 a single horn by a beginner is about 
the most mournful and nerve-shattering 
experience that the world can produce, if 
we except a baseball nine composed of cats 
practicing in the night. It beats all, how 
few persons who begin to play a horn hold 
out faithful to the end, and eventually become 
members of a band. There is a time in the life of 
every young man when he has an ambition to be- 
long to a brass band, and he never rests contented 
until he has borrowed or owns a brass horn. A boy 
goes to a county fair and sees a band, hired from a 
neighboring town, and each member of the band is 
a hero in the eyes of the boy. He sees the blue 
coats, with gold lace, the tpauleltts, the cap, with 
its musical front-piece, and the yellow stripe down 
the trousers, and he resolves to learn to play a 
horn. He sees the crowd collect around the band- 
stand as the band plays a tune, and notices the 
snare drummer cock his baton one side of his head 
and look at the girls, and the young man is almost 
inclined to learn to play the drum instead of the 
horn, as he argues that playing the drum gives one 
abetter opportunity to look around; but'wben he 
reflects that it only takes muscle to play the drum, 
and that it requires brains and wind to play a 
horn, he decides on the horn. And when the band 
is marched off to the dining hall, at the fair, and 
given a place at the head of the table, near the 
orator of the day, who has his oration in his pocket 
and is afraid he will lose it, and sees the crowd col- 
lect around the band, his mind is made up more 
firmly than ever to learn to play a horn. He 
goes home and dreams of the band, and the next 
day he goes to work and sells a calf, or takes 
soineof the money he earned harvesting, and buys 
a brass horn and a book of notes that he does not 
know the name of. He has been to singing school, 
and can read singing notes, but horn notes are too 
rich for his blood. He does not tell his family 
what he has done, but smuggles his horn into the 
barn, and when he has got the milking done, and 
fed the stock, he goes out to the barn and gets into 
the hay mow and feels of the keys. He finally 
musters up courage to blow gently into the horn, 
and he hears a noise that is a cross between the 
squeal of a pig caught under a gate and the bellow 
of a cow that smells blood and paws the turf and 
looks "sassy" in the pasture. He blows gently until 
he has got so he can make a straight noise that 
does not split up the back and go out of the instru- 
ment both ways, and the folks in the house begin 
to hear it. Then he concludes that he will see 
how much the instrument will stand, and he 
draws in his breath and blows for all that is out, 
and as the discordant " bla-a-t " goes out upon the 
stifling air of the hay mow, and he feels a sensa- 
tion at the butt of the ears that makes him think a 



mule had kicked him, and he hears the horses 
down stairs kicking in the stalls, and the cows are 
lowing as though they had heard bad news, and 
the faithful dog that he has left out doors, begins 
to howl as though there was going to be a death in 
the family. Then the beginner begins to realize 
that he is making a sensation, and he looks out of 
a crack in the barn towards the house, and he sees 
his mother standing on the porch with her apron 
overher head looking at the barn as though it was 
on fire ; the hired man, who is pumping water, 
stops with the pump handle in the air ; and he 
sees his father, in his shirt sleeves, pick up an ax 
handle and start for the barn, spitting on his hands 
and looking savage. He sees a neighbor, who is 
driving by, stop his team in front of the house 
and ask if there is anybody sick, and he realizes 
that it is impossible to keep his secret longer, and 
he comes down out of the hay mow, with his brass 
horn under his arm, sheepish, and confesses to his 
outraged family that he is learning to play a horn 
so he can join 'the band. His father tells him he 
is a blasted fool, but his mother and sister take his 
part, and argue that it will be a great honor to 
have him wear brigadier-general clothes in the 
band and the matter is compromised by allowing 
him to practice on his horn out in the south lot, 
and for a week or two, at intervals, mournful 
sounds are heard from that direction, and then 
they suddenly cease, and when his father finally 
asks the boy how he is progressing as a hornist, he 
tells his parent that he has traded off his horn for a 
fiddle or an accordion, and explains, by showing his 
upper lip, which is swelled up to twice its natural 
size, that he is not cut out for playing a wind in- 
strument. That horn will be traded all over the 
neighborhood, and will finally be found in a garret, 
jammed out of shape, and the brass band fever will 
have passed away. Among the greatest failures of 
the world there are none that are sadder than the 
failure of a boy to learn to play a brass horn.— Mil- 
waukee Sun. 



"TRADE NOTES"— ANNOTATED. 




OT long since we published "some lies of 
V our own," and we have been told by many 
| that they were very much like the truths 
to be found in certain other journals. It 
now occurs to us to dash off a few " trade 
notes" in the style of the music-trade 
papers, accompanying them in each in- 
stance with a brief explanation of their 
wisdom and effect. If the trade give us proper en- 
couragement, we may continue this column. We 
have not taken the trouble to ascertain whether 
any of the statements that follow are founded in 
fact ; the truth is that we have evolved them from 
our inner consciousness, very much tl la trade jour- 
nal. It is a hundred times easier to guess at a fact 
than to obtain it by patient inquiry. 

Trade Note No. f.— Weber s factory is running 
night and day. ft is now some two thousand 
pianos behind orders, but will probably catch up in 
three or four months. 

Annotation.— .The result' of this announcement 
will be, of course, that if any dealer who needs 
pianos for present use reads and believes it, he will 
refrain from sending his orders to Mr. Weber, since 
he cannot fill immediately an order for which the 
dealer cannot wait three or four months. 

Trade Note No. 2 — Spitzbube & Nogo, of New 
Orleans; have just contracted with Eehning for six 
hundred pianos to be delivered within ninety days. 

Annotation— This piece of news will inform Beh- 
ning's workmen that this is a good time to strike 
for higher wages. They will do so ; the employers 
will be compelled to yield and they will lose all the 
profit they would have made if we had not told on 
them. 

Trade Note No. 3.— Win. Knabe is about to start 
on an extensive tour, during which he will visit all 
the principal cities of the West and push the sale 
of the justly celebrated pianos manufactured by 
his firm. 

Annotation— This will enable Mr. Knabe's com- 
petitors to checkmate any little scheme he might 

have to push his goods. It is very kind to his 

competitors. 

Trade Note No. 4- Our readers will find on another 
page a two column expott of " the wavs that are dark 
and tricks that are vain" of the " heathen Chinee" 
of Washington, N. J. 

Annotation— Daniel F. Beatty thus gets two col- 
umns of advertising free of charge. The legitimate 
trade have to pay for their advertisements. 

Trade Note No 5— Horace Waters stated to our 
reporter that he had sold thirteen hundred pianos 
within the last three days. 

Annotation— The public will think that somebody 
lied, and two to one they'll think it was the dealer, 



rather than our imaginative reporter. That will 
make Waters a reputation for truth and veracity 
which will greatly assist him in subsequent trans- 
actions. 

Trade Note No. 6— Geo. Steck & Co. lost $50,000 
by the failure of Catchem & Co., of Chicago. 

Annotation — This announcement will have the 
double effect of adding great lustre to the reputa- 
tion for good judgment of the firm of Steck & Co., 
and of increasing their business credit. 

Trade Note No. 7— A Review reporter dropped 
into the office of Decker Brothers and found Mr. 
Charles Decker busily engaged clipping off coupons 
from a pile of government bonds the size of a hay- 
stack. _ [Annotation No. 1. The ambiguity here is 
intentional ; it is a special merit in a trade note to 
be susceptible of two interpretations. In this case 
it was the bonds and not the pile that were of the 
size of a hay-stack]. The following conversation 
ensued: 

Reporter — Good morning, Mr. Decker, how do you 
do? 

Mr. Decker — Oh, so-so. 

Reporter— How is business with you? 
' Mr. Becker — Well, so-so! 

Reporter — Is this work of clipping off coupons 
very laborious? 

Mr. Decker — Just so-so ! 

Reporter — How would you like to keep it up the 
balance of your life? 

Mr. Decker — Only so-so ! 

Reporter — How do you like my frequent visits? 

Mr. Decker — Oh, well— so-so ! 

Annotation No. 2 — The impression produced by 
this characteristic trade interview will be that Mr. 
Decker is a brilliant conversationist, and that the 
reporter has given to an expectant world much 
valuable information. 

We stop with this sample half dozen. If our 
advertisers wish us to give them such notices 
right along, we repeat it, we can dash them off with 
the greatest ease as long as the ink in our stylo- 
grapbic pen holds out. We think we could run a 
trade paper on the New York plan quite easily. 
Whether we would do our advertising patrons any 
good in that way is quite another question ; and it 
is for that reason mainly that we have chosen to 
make our trial batch of trade notes "out of whole 
cloth." 

Trade journals in general and The Courier in par- 
ticular, will please refrain from quoting any portion 
of the above article. We cannot afford to spend 
untold wealth in securing such valuable information 
for the benefit of the music-trade and then have 
our less enterprising contemporaries reap the 
benefit of our arduous labors. 




MUSICAL FISH. 

II AT some fish make an approach to vocal 
performances by emitting tones was known 
to Aristotle, who specifies six different 
kinds. The family of the Maigres (Sciw- 
nid;r) are famous for the sounds they make 
on being drawn from the water, and also 
when remaining in it. These fish are re- 
markable for the size and complicated 
structure of their air-bladders, which, however, in 
many instances seem to have no external openings ; 
and great cavernous recesses existing in the crania 
of many, it has been suggested that these sinuses 
may afford the true explanation of the phenomena. 
In some of the genera they are more striking than 
in others; and one of the most remarkable, the 
Pogonia (of the Maigre family) had acquired the 
popular name of drum-fish. The sounds seem to 
vary widely in their character and tones, and are 
described in very different, not to say discrepant, 
terms, being designated sometimes as dull hum- 
mings, at other times sharp whistlings, and fre- 
quently as the fishes' song. It has sometimes been 
supposed that they are uttered by the males alone, 
and the fishermen, by imitating them, can fre- 
quently collect a troop of the fishes around them. 
The boatmen, also, by putting their ears to the gun- 
wale of their boat, can often readilv perceive the 
sounds, though at the depth of twenty fathoms, 
and thus guided can successfully cast their nets 
and procure a draught. Lieutenant White, of the 
American service, in his " Voyage to the China 
Seas," published in 1824, relates that, being at the 
mouth of the Cambodia, his crew and himself were 
greatly a'stonished by hearing certain unaccount- 
able sounds from beneath and around the vessel. 
These were various ; like the bass notes of an organ, 
the sounds of bells, the croaking of frogs, and a 
pervading twang which the imagination might have 
attributed to the vibrations of some enormous harp. 
For a time the mysterious music swelled upon them, 
and finally formed a universal chorus all round, 
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but as the vessel ascended the river the sounds 
diminished in strength and altogether ceased. 
Humboldt was a witness to a similar occurrence in 
the South Sea, but without suspecting the cause. 
Toward seven in the evening the whole crew were 
astounded by an extraordinary noise which resem- 
bled that of drums which were beating in the air. 
It was at first attributed to the breakers. Speedily 
it was heard in the vessel, and especially toward 
the poop. It was like a boiling, the noise of the 
air which escapes from fluid in ebullition. The 
sailors began to fear there was some leak in the 
vessel. It was heard unceasingly in all parts of 
the vessel, and finally, about nine o'clock, it ceased 
altogether. The interpreter belonging to Lieut. 
White's ship stated that the marine music which 
had so much surprised the crew was produced by 
fishes of a flattened oval form, which possessed the 
faculty of adhearing to various bodies by their 
mouths. This fish might have been the Pogonia. 
—All the Year Round. 



MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS. 



™ TH ? ^l 1 c ? neert of , th e St. Louis Musical Union occurred on 
March 29th, just too late for notice in our April issue The 
night was rainy and dismal, and yet a good audience assembled 
to listen to the following programme : 

Part First— 1. Overture, ? 'Tannhauser," R. Wagner, Or- 
chestra; 2. Good Friday Charm, (Char Freitags Zauber). from 
jR. Wagner's last work, "Parsifal," Orchestra; 3 Ah' Non 
Credea. Ah .1 Non Giunge— " Sonnambula," Bellini, Mrs. M E 
Latey, with Orchestra accompaniment; 4. f Suite Algcrienne i 
St. Saens, Impressions pittoresques upon a vovage in Algiers 
No 1. ;'Prelude;" No. 2. "Rhapsodic Mauresque';" No. 3. "Reverie 
du Soir; No. 4. "Marche Militaire Franchise," Orchestra 
Part Second.— 5. Ball scene from the Dramatic Svmphonv 
Romeo and Juliet" (Op. 17 J H. Berlioz; Romeo alone, sadU 
ness distant sounds of Music and Dancing, Grand Fete at 
Capulet s house, Orchestra ; 6. Rondo for two Flutes Fuerst- 
enau, Messrs. Dabney Carr and E. Buechel; 7. Waltz— "On 
the Wings of Song," Ernst Schuetz, Orchestra; 8. Ballad- 
Maying, Bttdersdorff, Mrs. M. E. Latey; 9. Overture— "William 
Tell," Rossini, Orchestra. 

A glance at the programme will show that Mr. Waldauer is 
rapidly increasing the repertoire of his orchestra, which on 
this occasion played four (to it) entirely new compositions 
three of which were very difficult to execute. To say that all 
these were perfectly rendered would be to claim for the orches- 
tra what its leader would certainly not assert, but that, with 
the material in hand, the conductor accomplished better re- 
sults in this instance than anyone had a right to expect is onlv 
to do him justice. Humboldt is reported to have said once 
upon a time : " The Germans value a man for what he knows 



the English for what he owns and the French for what he 
does. Ihe American measure of merit is much like that 
which Humboldt attributed to the French, and, measured bv 
that standard, Mr Waldauer is to St. Louis one of its most val- 
uable musicians, for to him (and to Mr. Dabney Carr) we are 
indebted for our only opportunity of hearing good (if not alwavs 
great) performances of many of the principal orchestral com- 
positions of the world. We say of the world, because what- 
ever his own predilections, Mr. Waldauer ha« shown'a trulv 
cosmopolitan spirit in the selection of his programmes limit- 
ing them to no one school, to no one period 

T ii e ^?P, al i st , of the evening, Mrs. M. E. Latey, is a verv 
pretty little lady, whose good looks and modest demeanor are 
well calculated to disarm the criticism of anv man who is not 
blind, but truth compels us to shut our eyes and say that her 
first number was not satisfactorily given. The second, an ordi- 
nary ballad was excellently sung. It seemed to lie just within 
the range of her voice, and, for once, the enunciation of the 
words was as nearly perfect as it is possible for words to be in 
song. We have before complained of Mrs. Laitey's enuncia- 
tion, and now that she has shown us that she can, in this im- 
portant requisite, be as good as the best, we shall perhaps 
close our eyes more tightly than ever and be more exacting 

The playing of the rondo for two flutes bv Messrs. Carr and 
Buechel was universally admired. Mr. Waldauer has been 
criticised in certain quarters for having placed upon this pro- 
gramme a waltz and Mrs. Laitey's ballad. We must sav that 
in our estimation, Mr. Waldauer did just right, in both in- 
stances. The waltz "On the Wings of Hong" is an excellent 
composition of its class, which was beautifully arranged for 
the orchestra by Mr. Louis Mayer, and offered a pleasant relief 
to the heavier compositions that preceded it. If the applause 
it received is to be a criterion of popularity, it was the most 
popular orchestral number played. If we had, like Boston 
several series of orchestral concerts, it might be well 
enough to strictly confine one or more of these series to symp- 
honies and the like, but as it is, the Musical Union catering to 
our general musical public, if there is any mistake in its pro- 
grammes it is rather that they overshoot than undershoot the 
mark. The ballad, we have already said it, was ordinary but 
it was not bad; the people liked it and, considering the 
excellent way in which it was delivered, they did right in lik- 
ing it. This may seem heterodox, coming from a musical 
journal, but be have often said, and we now repeat it, that there 
is more credit to the performer in doing a simple thing well 
than in doing a complicated one badly, and also that the musi- 
cian who wants everything learned forgets that musical educa- 
tion is no exception to the rule that growth must be gradual. 

The following are the programmes of the three concerts to 
be given at Armory Hall by the Thomas orchestra and auxil- 
iary forces on the 18th, 19th and 20th instant, and which have 
jointly, been dubbed " a musical festival : " 
..F RID »7' y &y 18tn "~ "Simponia Eroica," Beethoven- Song 
^ An }^,, r ^\ Schubert, Mr. Franz Remmertz; "Siegfried's 
Death (Gotterdammerung) Wagner: "Concerto No. 1 in E flat " 
Liszt, Mme .Rive-King; "Scene and praver from Der Fre'i- 
schuetz, Weber, Mrs. Humphrey Allen ; ''Serenade No 3 in D 
minor, op 09," Volkmann, (violoncello obligate bv Adolph 
Hartdegen), string orchestra; Ballet music from "Nero "iftt- 
b Ins tew. ' 

A A J URI ? AY ' May 19th— "The Redemption," Gounod. Chorus 
of 300 voices, composed of St. Louis Choral Society and mem- 
bers of other societies and church choirs. Soloists, Mrs E 
Humphrey Allen (Boston), and Mrs. Norton-Hartdegen (New 



York), soprani; Mrs. Belle Cole (New York), contralto; Mr. 
Frederick Harvey (New York), tenor; Mr. Franz Remmertz 
(New York), basso. 

_ Sunday, May 20th, 3 p. m.— "Symphony in B minor," (unfin- 
ished) Schubert: Recitative and aria from "Ruins of Athens " 
Beethoven, Mr. Franz Remmertz; "Concerto in G minor No 2 
op. 22" " Saint-Saens, Mme. Rive-King; "O Fatima," aria We- 
ber, Mrs. Belle Cole; Scenes from "Die Walkiire," Wagner a 
'Introduction to Act I," orchestra; 6 "Siegmund's love'song " 
Mr. Fred Harvey ; c "The ride of the Walkyries," orchestra- 
d Wotan s Farewell to Brunnhilde, and Magic Fire Scene " 
Mr. Franz Remmertz. " Damnation de Faust," Berlioz ■ a " In- 
vocation- minuet of the Will-o' -the- Wisps; " b "Dance of the 
Sylphs; " c Rakoczy March. 

„ A SuBSCEIBERinf °rmsusthatacertain "professor" ofmusicon 
2d Carondelet Ave. makes it a practice to speak disparagingly of 
the music which the Review contains, and asks the reason If 
the subscriber in question will get the "professor" to attempt 
to play at sight, or even after a week's study, any of the piano 
pieces which have appeared in our paper, he will have a more 
satisfactory answer than any we could give him. There is such 
a, thing as differences of tastes, and good musicians may not 
fike some of the compositions we publish ; it is also possible 
that a teacher may not find some of our selections suited to 
some particular pupil, but whenever any one speaks of our 
Music as 'trash he "writes him down an ass" in the estima- 
tion of all connoisseurs. With that brief statement we leave the 
subject for the present. Should we hear of anv more such talk 
irom that quarter, we may have occasion to show the gentle- 
man up in his true light. 

The following excellent programme was that which was 
ottered .by the Philharmonic Quintette Club at its last concert 
April 23d. It was rendered in prime style. 

,i. L T", ( ? uartet . te— ( in - F ) °P- 37 > Xavier Scharwenka ; (a) Adagio 
(6) Allegro vivace, for piano, violin, viola and violoncello 

n.— Grand Quintette— (in C) Op. 163, F. Schubert; (a) Allegro 
ma non troppo, (&) Adagio, (c) Scherzo, presto, (d) Allegretto 
for two violins, viola and two violoncellos. By members of the 
club, assisled by G. Anton, Jr. 

III.— Quintette— Op. 30, Carl Ooldmark; (a) Scherzo, allegro 
con spirito, (b) Allegro vivace, alia breve, for piano, two violins 
viola and violoncello. '. 

Attached to the programme was a coupon containing the 
following information: "It is proposed to continue the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts next year if sufficient subscriptions are 
received to cover necessary expenses. The series will comprise 
six concerts. Price of Season Tickets, $3. Will those who wish 
tickets please fill out blank below, and leave at the door as 
they pass out after the concert. Collections will be made next 
*all after the course is decided upon."— Here followed blank 
for name, address and number of tickets.— We think it is an ab- 
solute shame that so excellent an organization, now in the 
nitn year of its existence, should have received such scanty 
support as to leave it in doubt whether it will be kept up for 
another year. We have not heard what was the response at the 
door, but it was probably not very large. Our music-loving 
citizens ought to subscribe promptly and not leave the con- 
tinuance of these concerts problematical 



a large number of tickets, exchangeable at the door for admis- 
sion tickets at half price, i. e. twenty-five instead of fiftv cents 
1 wenty thousand tickets, with programmes, etc., announcing 
America s Greatest Pianist" were distributed. There were 
between seventy-five and a hundred persons at each recital in- 
cluding dead-heads. Mr. Sherwood played with all the finished 
technique for which he is famed . His programmes were not of 
a popular character and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at that he failed to create enthusiasm among those present' 
The music-teachers were conspicuously absent. They rave 
about classical musie, but. they dodge classical programmes 
with an ease and deftness which it is a pity they do not as a 
rule, give any signs of in their musical performances. Doubt- 
less the charlatanry of advertising Mr. Sherwood as "Ameri- 
ca s greatest pianist" kept away some who would have at- 
tended had a more dignified form of announcement been 
chosen. 



On page 300, will be found the advertisement of "The Authors' 
Bureau of Philadelphia, The idea seems to us a good one and 
entirely practical. We know the manager to be perfectly com- 
petent for the work he proposes to perform. 

.. T T" E .£ rs i P erf o r mance at Hamburg of M. Massenet's Opera 
Herodiade appears to have been a complete success The 
Hamburg correspondent of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik Zei- 
tung says : ' It is a pleasure to meet again, at last, with a 
really dramatic musical talent such as Massenet undoubtedly 
possesses. The applause, the laurel wreaths, and other 

ovations whereof the modest, retiring composer was the reci- 
pient, were, indeed, well merited, and will not be grudged to 
one who, in his own country, does not yet appear to have been 
recognized as a prophet." 



The Standard Opera Company, which held the boards at 
1 ope s during the third and fourth weeks of April plaviii"- 
Heart and Hand" and " Patience" is a company of more than 
ordinary merit. A garbled version of " Heart and Hand" had 
been played the previous week by the M'Caull Opera Company 
and so badly played that the newspapers had damned the 
opera before they had had a chance to hear it properly sung 
1 his affected the attendence, of course. The music is in Lecoea's 
best vein and well calculated to please. 

Miss Conron. the prima donna, has a clear, sympathetic 
soprano, of good compass and moderate strength, which she 
uses with taste and intelligence. She has a good stage presence 
and her face, intelligent rather than beautiful, is one of those 
which serve as an immediate passport into the good graces of 
audiences. Mr. George Sweet, as the Prince, is all that the 
most exacting could wish. His mastery of all the little details 
of stage business is so complete that his art conceals its art 
He throws himself, body and soul, into the character he plays' 
ana \o f course, avoids all "gags"— an example which we 
would advise Mr. Ryley (the king) to follow. As to voice, Sweet 
lias certainly no superior, and probably no equal among the 
barytones now on the American stage, and he uses it in a 
masterly manner. Miss Richardson, as Josepha, is acceptable 
but better as an actress than a singer--the same may be said of 
Miss Cooke as Dona Scholastica. Mr. McCreery (Morales) has an 
excellent tenor voice, but he will soon have no voice at all un- 
less he learns how to use it better. With proper training there 
is in him the making of an American Campanini, without it 
there will soon be nothing but a chorus singer. One single 
year of good schooling would make of McCreery a first-class 
tenor. Will he heed our advice while it is yet time ? The opera 
was put on in capital style- costumes— scenery and all acces- 
sories being all that could be desired and (Thank you Mr 
Duff !) there were very few scarecrows in the chorus Many 
persons have said that the gem of the opera- is the solo '"Tis 
I alone can tell" whichMr. Sweetsings in the third act. Shorld 
our readers seek for it in the score, however, thev will not find 
it there, but if they will turn to the November "issue (1882) of 
the Review they will find it precisely as sung in the opera The 
fact Is that it is no part of theoperaat all, but one of Kunkel 
Brothers' copyright publications. 

The rendering of Gounod's' "Redemption" by the Henry 
Shaw Musical Society, on April 27th, was a very uneven perfor- 
mance. Mr Poppen, has evidently profited by our remarks 
concerning the importance of correct tempi, for, on this occasion 
he scrupulously adhered to those indicated by the composer' 
The choruses were generally well done. Everything else was 
bad. The two pianos or rather the two pianists did not play 
together, but from a sixteenth to a thirty -second note apart; 
the organist forgot to come in with some verv necessary chords' 
the narrators and other soloists were in bad voice and, gener- 
ally speaking " botched " their respective parts in a manner 
ranging from the regretable (as in the case of Mrs Peebles 
who seemed to be ill) to the disgraceful. It has been said 
that they were not to blame, since three weeks was all the 
time they had for study and rehearsal. That was probably in- 
sufficient, but then, why did the society undertake to do what 
they could not do in the time they desired to spend upon the 
work ? The performance, though unsatisfactory, convinced us 
that the "Redemption" is a great work, and "we await with 
great interest the performance with full orchestra, of the 19th 
instant. We shall wait until after that, to give in detail our 
views and impressions of the work. 

Mr. Sherwood, pianist, of Boston, gave two recitals at 
Association Hall on the 27th and 28th of April. Mr. Kieselhorst 
agent for the Miller piano, which Mr. Sherwood plays, managed 
the concerts and thought he had a little scheme by which he 
would get big and paying audiences. The plan was to send out 



AUGUST STENGLER. 

Mr August Stengler, the excellent clarionetist, 
who has for the last two years delighted St. Louis 
audiences, has been tempted away by offers of a 
larger salary than any that he could get here, and 
has become a member of Michael Brand's Cincin- 
nati Ochestra, which is to play at Brighton Beach 
thissummer. Mr. Stengler is not a journeyman 
musician, as are so many members of orchestras, 
but a real artist, whose loss we sincerely regret. 
Our best wishes accompany him, and will continue 
to follow him wherever he may go. We shall be 
extremely well pleased, if, in their course, the sea- 
sons bring him back again. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



" ONOR," Vincennes.— Crescendo il tempo means a 
gradual hastening of the time. A ccellerando is the 
more common term to express the same idea. 

"PARTHENIA," Boston.—' 1 Who is the greatest 
pianist is America?" Mr. Sherwood, of your city 
claims that proud title for himself. If he does not 
suit you, there are a dozen others at least who pre- 
tend to have attained that great distinction. We 
agree with them all. 

AUGUSTS., St. Louis. — The statement in our last 
month's sketch of Mozart, that his requiem was 
unfinished when he died, was entirely correct. The 
requiem is finished now, it is true, but it was com- 
pleted after Mozart's death by his favorite pupil 
and friend, Siissmeier, to whom he had given full 
and explicit directions for accomplishing the task 
in accordance with his plan. 

ANNIE M., Memphis.— You can rest assured that 
there is but one price for subscriptions toKuNKEi/s 
Musical Review. If any one. teacher or not, tells 
you that he or she gets our paper at a discount of 
even one per cent, you can put the statement down 

as a mistake. There is, of course, a liberal 

commission allowed to persons who desire to go 
seriously into the business of soliciting subscrip- 
tions, but it is not intended that they shall donate 
their commission to any one. What is theirs we 
cannot control, but all subscriptions sent us direct 
must be, have been and will be paid for at our ad- 
vertised rates. 

" GOGO," Burlington.— The Skalds were the 
Norse bards or troubadours. The names of about 
230 have come down, and among them are the 
names of princes and nobles, showing that the 
office was held in high honor. The ancient kings 
of Norway and other Scandinavian countries 
were always attended by their Skalds, and when 
King Canute went to England, it is recorded that 
his chief Skald always occupied the highest place 
at every banquet. The office is said to have been 
lucrative as well as honorable. Their poems are 
knowu as Drapas, Eddas and Sagas. The Drapas 
were a species of lengthy historical ballad, the 
Eddas a more dignified or pretentious sort of pro- 
duction somewhat in the nature of epics, while 
the Sagas are, or pretend to be versified history. 
The poetical merit of these productions, as far as 
can be known from those which the Icelanders 
have preserved, was of a very modest order; at least, 
when judged by our standards. 
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NEW MUSIC. 



OUR MUSIC. 



"Marchedes Adelphiennes," /. T. Coley. We 
think one would have to go over many marches to 
find one so well written and so pleasing as this. 
True, it has not the classical twang which is so dear 
to many, but it is a very good composition of the 
modern school of pianism, and not very difficult of 
execution. 

"Lucia di Lammermoor" (Fantasia), Sidus. This 
arrangement of Sidus' is a gem of musicianly sim- 
plicity. It is easy to miswrite a simple piece, but 
all composers agree that to make a piece at once 
simple and musically correct is a difficult feat. 
This, Sidus has successfully accomplished in this 
little fantasia. 

" Andante" from Haydn's Sixth (The Surprise) 
Symphony, reduced for piano by Carl Sidus. Dul- 
ness and complication are not, as many think, 
characteristics of classical music. We have here a 
piano arrangement of a portion of a classical com- 
position, which is as bright and melodious as any- 
thing that can be found in the operas of the modern 
Italian school. Haydn's mirthful vein is visible 
throughout. The name of "Surprise Symphony," 
by which this symphony is known in Europe, is due 
to the startling effect produced upon listeners, who 
are unacquainted with the work, by the sudden 
fortissimo reinforced in the orchestral score by the 
drums, etc. We think Sidus has surpassed himself 
in this beautiful arrangement. 

Studies. — Duvernoy — Loeschhom. — Duvernoy and 
Loeschhorn furnish the studies for this number. 
The studies selected from Duvernoy's Ecole du Me- 
canisme, which have already appeared in our 
Review, and which are all revised and annotated, 
are now complete and published in one book, and 
may be had of the publishers, or of any music 
dealer, for 75 cts. A second book will be published 
later on. 

" Sleep Thou, My Child," (Slumber Song), Foulon. 
Our readers will not expect us to say any harm 
of our own work, and they must excuse us from any 
commendatory remarks. We feel very much flat- 
tered by the fact that Mr. George Sweet, the excel- 
lent barytone, has, unsolicited, already made the 
song part of his repertoire, and we trust'that some, 
at least, of our readers will be as well pleased with 
it as he. Close attention to the words, so as to get 
the true shade of sentiment, will be necessary to 
enable singers to get the best results. The accom- 
paniment should be played in such a way as to pre- 
serve throughout a cradle-like, rocking movement. 

" I Dinna Ken the Reason Why," Foulon. How 
well or ill we have succeeded in writing a Scotch 
ballad on Missouri soil, our readers must determine 
for themselves. We do not ordinarily think Scotch, 
and will not swear that we have caught the breath 
of the Scotch heather in either words or music. 
Whatever the verdict of our readers may be, we 
shall be satisfied that it is right. 



PREMIUM OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 



K unkei/s P ocket M etronome, 



PRICE, 



$3.00. 



This Metronome is no larger than a lady's watch, can readily 
be carried in the vest pocket, is always ready for use, simple in 
its mechanism, and absolutely perfect in its action. Desiring 
at once to introduce it and to increase the circulation of 
Kunkel's Musical Review, we will give away a second lot 
of 1,000 as premiums. 

NOW READ OUR OFFER! 

We will give one of' these beautiful instruments to every 
person who will send us two new yearly subscriptions and ten 
cents to prepay postage on the Metronome, until the entire 
1,000 are exhausted. This is exclusive of the regular premium 
offered with each subscription. 

First come, first served : "The early bird catches the worm !" 
Who'll be first? 



Among the latest of our issues we wish to call the special 
attention of our readers to the pieces mentioned below. We 
will send any of these compositions to those of our subscribers 
who may wish to examine them, with the understanding that 
they may be returned in good order, if they are not suited to 
their taste or purpose. The names of the authors are a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the merit of the compositions, and it is a 
fact now so well known that the house of Kunkel Brothers is 
not only fastidious in the selection of the pieces it publishes, 
but also issues the most carefully edited, fingered, phrased, 
and revised publications ever seen in America, that further 
notice of this fact is unnecessary. 

PIANO SOLOS. 
CHOPIN'S BEST THOUGHTS, selected, revised, and care- 
fully fingered (foreign fingering), by Chas. and Jacob Kunkel : 

Thine Image, Romanza F. Chopin $ 75 

First Love F. Chopin 60 

Will o' The Wisp (Caprice Etude) F. Chopin 75 

Consolation F. Chopin 50 

Spring Waltz F. Chopin 35 

Summer Waltz F. Chopin 35 

Autumn Waltz : F. Chopin 50 

Awakening of Spring (Polka Caprice) J.J. Voellmecke 60 

Angelic Chimes Reverie /. /. Vodlmecke 50 

Valse Caprice (Summer Sky) /. J. Vodlmecke 60 

Sadia Schottische Lysandra Clemmons 35 

Beads of Champagne (Polka Caprice) Ernest Schuetz 60 

Satellite (Polka de Concert) J. C. Alden, Jr. 1 00 

Tales from the Vienna Woods Waltz, written for and ded- 
icated to R. Joseffy, Strauss, (Grande Paraphase. de 

Concert) Julie Rive-King 1 50 

Dreaming by the Brook [Morce.au de Concert), R. Goldbeck 1 00 

En A vant (Galop) '. R. Goldbeck 50 

La Varsovienne R. Goldbeck 5'> 

The Military (March) R. Goldbeck 50 

Murmuring Waves (Reverie) R. Goldbeck 50 

Spanish Students (Caprice) R. Goldbeck 50 

Spring Dawn (Polka Caprice) E. Schaeffer- Klein 60 

.Woodbird Polka E. Schaeffer- Klein 60 

Memory's Dream (Fantasia) J. R. Ahalt 60 

Titania' (Caprice- Valse) William Merkel 75 

Twilight Musings (Reverie and Waltz) E. F. Johnson 50 

Gavotte in A minor, as performed by Julie Rive-King at 

her concerts F. Brandeis 75 

Stella (Valse de Concert), (Edition de Salon) G. Salter 1 00 

Valse Caprice (Grande Valse de Concert) A. Strelezki \ 50 

Gavotte (in G major) A. Strelezki 60 

Berceuse (Cradle Song) A. Strelezki 49 

Flash and Crash (Grand Galop) S. P. Snow 1 00 

Vita (Valse Caprice) Dr. E. Voerster 50 

KUNKEL'S ROYAL EDITION 

Of Standard Piano Compositions with revisions, explanatory 
text, ossias, and careful fingering (foreign fingering) by 
Or. Hans Von Bulow, Or. Franz Liszt, Carl Kllndworth, 
Julie Kive-King, Theocloi' Kullak, Louis Kohler, Carl 
Keinecke, Robert Goldbeck, Charles and Jacob Kunkel, 
and others. 

A Starry Night Sidney Smith $ 75 

La Baladine Ch. It. Lysberg 75 

Warbli'igsatEve Brinley Richards 50 

Monastery Bells Lefebure Wely 50 

Return of Spring Theodore Mailing 75 

Spinnerlied Wagner-Liszt 1 00 

Spinnerlied Litolff 75 

Heimweh (Longing for Home) Albert Jungmann 35 

Uhant du Berger M. de. Colas 40 

L' Argentine Mazurka (Silver Thistle) Eugene Ketterer 75 

Bonnie Doon and Bonnie Dundee (Fantasia). . Willie Pape 75 

Nocturne in D flat (Bleeding Heart) Dodder 60 

Grand Galop de Concert E. Ketterer 75 

Teachers will please remember that these pieces need only 
to be seen in their new dress, to secure for them at once the 
recognition of being the finest edition extant. 

The Royal edition will eventually comprise all the classical 
as well as modern compositions, and its numbers will be adver- 
tised in the Review as they are published. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

A full line of the pieces included in this edition is kept by 
the houses mentioned below, who are ortr agents for its sale. 
Teachers and others can examine them there, and both they 
and the trade will be supplied by these firms at precisely the 
same rates as by us : 

H. Ahlrich, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pancoast Allen, Wilmington, Del. 

W. H. Bonner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. D. Buckingham, Utica, N. Y. 

Bkentano's Litjcrary Emporium, New York City. 

H. E. Cooper, Petersburg, 111. 

Conover Bros, Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank H Chandler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Denton & Cottier, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Daynes & CoALTER.Salt LakeCity, Utah. 

J. F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C. 

D. P. Faulds, Louisville, Ky. 
Ignaz Fischer, Toledo. Ohio. 
H. A. French, Nashville, Tenn. 
Gibbons & Stone, Rochester, N. Y. 
Louis Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 
C. A. Griswold, Hartford, Conn. 

M. J. D. Hutchins, Springfield, Mass. 

J H. Hidley, Albany, N. Y. 

H. Kleber & Bro., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. R. Leland & Son, Worcester, Mass. 

Leiter Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lyons & Healy, Chicago, 111. 

Milwaukee Music Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. D. Newhall & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. H. Schneider, Columbus, Ohio. 

Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Hospe, Jr., Omaha, Nebraska. 

H. B. Roney, East Saginaw, Mich. 

A. Shattinger, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. T. Sisson, Waco, Texas. 

M. Steinert, New Haven, Conn. 

M. Steinert & Sons, Providence, R. I. 

Sherman, Clay & Co:, San Francisco, Cal. 

Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 

V. Walter, Alton, 111. 

A. Waldteufel, San Jose, Cal. 

J. P. Weiss, Detroit, Mich 

E. Witzmann & C«., Memphis, Tenn. 



PREMIUMS TO KUHKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Every yearly subscriber to Kunkel's Musical Review will, 
upon sending ten cents additional to prepay postage, 

receive as a premium either Kunkel's Parlor Album No. 1 and 
Kunkel Bros.' Album of Music, or Kunkel's Parlor Album No. 2 
and Kunkel Bros.' Album of Music (for contents see below). 
Parties preferring both Parlor Albums, will receive same as 
premium upon payment of 50 cents additional. 

Subscribers for six months may choose either of these 
books. 

Yearly subscribers preferring other premiums than above 
Albums may select $1.25 worth of sheet music from our exten- 
sive premium catalogue. Six months' subscribers 75c. worth 
of sheet music from our extensive premium catalogue. In 
selecting music in excess of premium enclose the difference. 
Our complete premium catalogue will be mailed free of charge 
upon application. 
KUNKEL'S PARLOR ALBUM No. 1.— 128 Pages; $20 worth of Music. 

CONTENTS— VOCAL. 

I Love But Thee (English and German words) Robyn. 

The Parting (duet; English and Italian word») I amburULo. 

Bliss All Raptures Past Excelling (vocal waliz)... . Hobyn. 

Leave Me Not Lonely Tamburetlo. 

The Wedding Day (English and German word-) Biclez. 

Angels' Visits Melnotte. 

The Stolen Kiss (English and German words) Epstein. 

The Penitent's Prayer Kunkel. 

The Brightest Eyes Stigelli. 

Why Are Roses lied? (Eng., Italian, and Ger. words) . .Melnotte. . 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Norma (operatic fantasia, "with lesson) Paul. 

II Trovatore (operatic fantasia, with lesson) PauL 

William Tell (operatic fantasia, with lesson) Paul. 

Martha (operatic fantasia) Paul. 

Bubbling Spring (caprice, with lefson) Rive-King. 

Gem of Columbia (grand galop, with lesson) Siebert. 

Skylark Polka (with lesson) Dreyer. 

Shower of Rubies (tone poem, with lesson) Prosinger. 

Maiden's Longing (reverie, with lesson) Goldbeck. 

Love's Devotion (romanza, with lesson) Goldbeck. 

The First Ride (galop) Sidus. 

Cuckoo and the Cricket (rondo) Sidus. 

Waco Waltz Sisson. 

The Jolly Blacksmiths (caprice, with lesson) Paul. 

KUNKEL'S PARLOR ALBUM No. 2.-128 Pages; $20 worth of Music. 

CONTENTS— VOCAL. 

Thou'rt Like Unto a Flower Rubinstein. 

Because I Do (Ballad) Molloy. 

I Dinna Ken the Reason Why Foulon. 

Heart Tried and True Kunkel. 

Come Again, Days of Bliss Schleiffarth. 

One Little Moment More, Maud (Ballad) Estabrook. 

Row, Slumber, Love (Barcarole) Rembielinski. 

Life's Lights and Shadows Robyn. 

When Through Life (Duet or Solo) Concert Waltz. Schonacker. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Twilight Reverie (with lesson) Goldbeck. 

Dream of the Lily (with lesson) Hotel. 

Traviata (Operatic Fantasia— with lesson) Paul. 

Twilight Musings (Reverie Waltz— with lesson) Johnson. 

Beads of Champagne (Polka Caprice) Schuetz. 

Careless Elegance (Quickstep) Schleiffarth. 

Shepherd's Morning Song (Idyl) Paul. 

Summer Sky (Wal z— with lesson) Voellmecke. 

Ashes of Roses (Valse Caprice) Goldbeck. 

Echoes of the Woods (with lesson) Paul. 

Angelic Chimes (An Evening Reverie) Voellmecke. 

The Banjo (Ethiopian Sketch) Melnotte. 

Peep o' Day Waltz Roehow. 

Spring Waltz Chopin. 

Summer Waltz Chopin. 

May Galop Sisson. 

INSTRUMENTAL DUETS. 

The Cuckoo and the Cricket Sidus. 

The Jolly Blacksmiths Paul. 

Love's Greetings (Schottische)... Siebert. 

Gem of Columbia (Galop) Siebert. 

KUNKEL BROS.' ALBUM OF MUSIC— 64 Pages; $12 worth of Music. 

CONTENTS— VOCAL. 

Within a Mile of Edinboro' Town (Scotch Ballad) Scotch. 

I Heard the Wee Bird Singing George Linley. 

Chiligowalibedory (Comic) H. A. Saxton. 

Put your Trust in One Above E. E. Rommega- 

The Cot on the Hill (Die Huett auf dem Berg) .Frank Laramie. 

Five O'clock in the Morning (Ballad) Claribel. 

Eva Ray— Ballad Jane Eyre. 

Fannie Powers— Song and Dance Eddie Fox. 

How Can I Leave Thee (Ach wie ist's mueglich) Cramer. 

When the Swallows Homeward Fly Franz Abt. 

'Tis the I .ast Rose of Summer (Die Letzte Rose) Flotow. 

When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear Chas Blamphin. 

The Lass o'Boontree (Schoen Kate O'Boontree) . G. Estabrook. 
Home, Sweet Home (Suesse HeimathJ . . . . Sir Henry R. Bishop. 

Allie May— Ballad Holmes. 

Little Birdie May (Kleines Vceglein Mai) Jas. Green. 

The Guard on the Rhine Wilhelm. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Shepherd's Bells— Idyl Jean Paul. 

Shakespeare March Jacob Kunkel. 

Harps in the Fairy Land — Romance Jean Paul. 

Visitation Convent Bells Jacob Kunkel. 

Greeting to Spring (Salut au Printemps) Albert Lutz. 

Zeta Phi March J- L. Hickok. 

Shepherd's Return March Jean Paul. 

Violets Blue Jacob Kunkel. 

Lauterbach Waltz Albert Lutz. 

Philomel— Polka Elegante Chas. Kunkel. 

Puck Marche Grotesque Claude Melnotte, 

Peari and Diamond Polka Henry Hahn. 

Vp and Down on the Ebony Steinway. 



BOOKS. 

Goldbeck's Harmony, elegantly bound ? 150 

Goldbeck' s Musical Science Primer 50 

The best text-books upon their respective subjects 
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Practice with a loose, yielding wrist. Acoid rocking of the right hand from side to side 
and do not force the keys in striking. The strength of the touch must come entirely from 
the fingers, without the assistance of the arm. Few players heed this most important rule, 
although no one can^play the piano well othei*wise. 

GENERAL REMARKS.— In the following studies, all notes or chords marked with an arrow, must be struck from the wrist, otherwise the attack (attaque French 
ansotz German) will be tjlumsy. stiff and hard. After the notes or chords so marked Ihavo been struck, a strict legato must be preserved throughout as indicated. By 
legato is meant the keeping down of each key during the full length or time- value of the note, and until the following note is struck. It often occurs that the second of 
two chords which immediately follow each other should be connected with the first almost legato. 

To accomplish this, all the fingers of the first chord which are not used to strike the notes of the second chord, should be held down on the notes of the first chord, 
until the second chord is struck. The Augers so held down form a sort of pivot or fulcrum for the other fingers, which can then strike the following chord with freedom 
and elasticity. In order to assist the student to distinguish the nc tes wh Ich are to form the pivot and which must be played absolutely legato, they have, in these studies 
been connected by dotted lines with the following chord. Strict attention to these general remarks, and to the notes accompanying each study will lay the foundation of 
correct and elegant piano playing. 
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Allegro moderalo # — 80 to J — 152 
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Annotations to the preceding studies apply to this one. Passages marked H /i^rf special at. 
tention in reference to the stinking of the keys with rounded fingers. If tins is not done, the 
large intervals which they offeito the 3$ 4$ and 5*1* fingers will lead the student, unconsci- 
ously, to flatten out the handin reaching the *eys. The ossias introduced will enable sma 1 1 
hands, ty the careful substitution of the fingers as marked y toptay the melody legato. 
See General Remarks under Study No. I* 
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A. Hold the hands very quiet thraughout while practicing Ihte study ,and strike the keys with 
rounded fingers, well raised from the knuckle joints. 
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H. Observe very carefully the phrasing, dynamic marks d>c. The chief purpose of this little 

Watty., study, is the opposite of the preceding whose object was to develop the technique of 

Hie fingers, white the aim of this one is style, expression and elegance of execution. 
See General Remarks under Study No. I. 




As sung by the eminent Bai*y to tie, George Sweet. 
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SCHLAF, LIEBES KIND. 



I. D. Foulon 
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1. Sleep thou, my child, in thy in. no.cence, sleep; - ver thee si -lent watch I shall 

2. Sleep thou, my child; let each long, droop_ing lash Hide a - way th' azure gems that so 

3. Sleep thou, my child, rest from laughter and play; Laughter chan - ges to tears, toil is 

4. Al - might . y Lord, from Thy heav-ens so high Hear my pray'r: to my child let not 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



BOSTON. 

Boston, April 17, 1883. 

At last the orchestra players have closed their grip-sacks and 
ceased. Symphonies have subsided. The Bostonian who has 
become accustomed to at least two symphonies a week, is a 
little stunned by the sudden cessation, but on the whole ap- 
pears to like it. The list for five months foots up thirty-three 
symphonic concerts. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra closed its series with a very 
fine performance of the ninth symphony of Beethoven. Of 
course the usual movement was father perturbed, but that is 
always to be expected in a work which does such unsingable 
deeds. The first movement was somewhat hurried, and the 
delicate phases for the wood wind in the scherzo were con- 
spicuous by being inaudible, — crushed by the power of the 
strings. 

But the contrabasses deserve especial praise. You know 
how much work Beethoven has given to them in this sym- 
phony. Every part was well performed, and for once their 
tones were free from raspiness. Part of the raspiness that has 
characterized their work has been due to the fact that they 
have been placed in the front part of the orchestra instead of 
at the back, where they ought to be. On this occasion they 
were in their proper place in the rear. The contra-bassoon 
also told out splendidly in the finale. At this concert a Te Deum 
by Mr. Henschel was performed, which was one of the best 
works which this composer has yet given to the public. 

The Philharmonic Society closed its orchestral series by also 
giving a ninth symphony — the ever beautiful one by Schubert. 

In the performance of this, the tempi were taken somewhat 
too rapidly, but for all that, every part was clear and intelli- 
gible, and' the wonderful "four strokes" of the finale as im- 
pressive as ever. Messrs. Henschel and Zerrahh, and both 
societies have deserved the thanks of Boston for the excellent 
opportunities they have afforded for musical culture. These 
opportunities have not been neglected, and the Boston audien- 
ces are really more intelligent than they have been. But it is 
very ludicrous to call the Boston symphony concerts "popular 
concerts'" since all the wealth of Boston is represented at 
them, and a long file of carriages has blocKed the entrance at 
every performance. But after all, the rich ought not to be 
neglected, and ought to have the same opportunities extended 
to them that are given to the general public. 

The Handel and Haydn Society have given their Easter 
oratorios— the Redemption and Elijah The latter knocked the 
former into a cocked hat. I have always maintained that 
Gounod's work is not really a thoroughly great one, and this 
opinion was confirmed and emphasized when the work was 
placed side by side wi'h Mendelssohn's masterpiece. Both 
works are realistic, and indulge in a degree of tone painting, 
but the vein in which the two composers have attained their 
effects is remarkably different. 

An overwhelming audience was present, partially drawn 
out, no doubt, by the announcement that Albani and Whitney 
were to sing. But the greatest charm to me was the perfect 
manner in which the choruses and orchestral work were given. 
The Rainstorm chorus — "Thanks be to God" — was electrifying. 
Mme. Albani sang gloriously. Since the days of Parepa, the 
"Hear ye, Israel," has not been so finely given in Boston. But 
I am sorry to say that Mr Whitney, who was once the finest 
oratorio bass in America, was a disappointment His voice 
was dry, hard, and unsympathetic, and slips of intonation 
were not infrequent. It is possible that his seasons of comic 
opera have deteriorated his art. Mr. Adams was also throaty. 
But with these exceptiens, the performance was one long to be 
remembered. Another excellent performance was that of the 
Cecilia Club at Tremont Temple, April 2d, at which works by 
Bach, Rubinstein and Mendelssohn were presented. The pro- 
gramme began with the sixth part of Bach's Christmas orato- 
rio, but this was not well given, the orchestra and chorus not 
working together with entire smoothness, and the soloists all 
seeming overtaxed by the high and florid music. Following 
this came an aria from Rubinstein's Demon, finely sung by 
Miss E. M. Abbott, and the Water Nixie, by the same composer, 
very expressively rendered by Miss ItaWelsh, well supported by 
female chorus. But the finest part of the concert was the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Night. The wierd, 
strange effects of this were thoroughly brought out by the 
orchestra. The chorus sang with the utmost majesty, and Mr. 
Henschel gave the bass solos with that dramatic power in 
which he stands unrivalled. It is possible that the Cecilia will 
secure the services of Max Bruch to conduct the society in his 
own Odysseus at the last concert, in May. I wish that Fair 
Ellen and the Frith of Saga might also be given during the 
stay of this great composer in Boston. It is unfortunate that 
he comes a trifle late for the orchestral season. 

Among the concerts given just too late for review in my last 
letter were two by Mme. Nilsson. They were "farewell con- 
certs," and were of a much higher order than the ones given 
last fall in Boston, just prior to her departure. Mme. Nilsson 
visited the New England Conservatory of Music, where she 
was enthusiastically received by the students and presented 
with a beautiful floral offering. She gave the students some 
solid advice as to the manner of studying, and expressed sur- 
prise and delight at the vastness of the institution and its 
thorough working order. She also invited a number of the 
advanced students to her final concert. Every month sees 
some new addition made to this conservatory. This time it is 
Mr. George E. Whiting, the famous organist, who leaves the 
Cincinnati college and signs a contract to teach nowhere else 
but in the New England Conservatory for the next five years. 
Within the faculty, as at present constituted, are the very fore- 
most men in every department of music. One can see more 
famous musicians in an hour in its corridors than by walking 
through New York for a month. Comes. 
■ ♦ ■ 

CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati, April 23d, 1883. 

Editor Kunkei/s Musical Review:— There are so many 
things that are musical and uumusiciU here that I will only touch 
lightly upon some of them. The Cincinnati Orchestra having an 
offer to play at Brighton Beach this Summer, steps have been 
taken to raise a guarantee fund to keep them here. This is as it 
should be, for this organization rendered the May Festivals and 
the Thomas Orchestra Concerts as given here, possible. There 
is also a project on foot to give to our city one of the largest 
and finest brass bands in the country. This is to be done by 
placing the band on a solid i. e. money basis. 

The College of Music intended giving " The Redemption" at 
Music Hall with Dr. Damrosch and his famous New York Or- 
chestra. The May Festival Association intended giving the 
same with Mr. Theo. Thomas and his famous New York 
Orchestra. That is, they both intended giving the same thing 
in the same place, about the same time. T'was impossible. 
That's plain. 



The May Festival Association carried the day; so "The Re- 
demption" will be given under their auspices at Music Hall on 
May 17th, in a style that it has not yet been given in this 
country. Not content with their victory, the May Festival 
Association resolved to rent Smith & Nixon's Hall, the next best 
place in the city, again thwart the College of Music and 
prevent them from giving their concert. 

"The best laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley" 

for Col. Geo. Ward Nichols' henchmen smelled a great big 
mouse, ferreted it out and gave the Association a black eye by 
renting Smith & Nixon's Hall before they had finished chuck- 
ling. The Damrosch Orchestra concerts will Iherefore be given 
at Smith & Nixon's on May 8th and 9th. The distinguished 
contralto Mad. Schalchi will take part, immediately after which 
she will start for Europe. Miss Gaul of the College and Miss 
Harris of Osceola, Mo., will assist. Certain it is the hall will 
not hold the half who will apply for admission. St, Paul's 
Episcopal Church Choir has lost its old tenor Mr. Geo. Bowen 
who has gone to the church of the Advent. Mr. Stewart Ool- 
ville, a fine high tenor, takes Mr Bowen's place. This is the 
best quartette choir in the city. If they had an organist instead, 
of an amateur who tries to play, the music would be very fine. 

"Trial by Jury" with other musical attractions under the 
leadership of our talented pianist and composer H. J. Schon- 
acker was creditably rendered at Glendale last week. The 
duet "Ella's Eyes" by Kunkel and rendered by Miss Lillian 
Piatt and Prof. Schonacker was rapturously received by the 
audience. 

Messrs. Geo. D. Newhall & Co. have lately published a Can- 
tata by Prof Otto Singer of the College of Music. The Cincin- 
nati Mannerchor has it in active rehearsal and will give it at an 
early day. The Commercial Gazette has quite a lengthy criticism 
of the Cantata and speaks ot it as a work of high order and great 
merit. 

The Dramatic Festival is now the theme of the day. Already 
over $70,000 have been realized from sales and still 3000 seats 
remain unsold Speculation has been rife. It remains to be seen 
what shade of blue— if any— the speculators will wear "the day 
after the fair." Prof. Wm. Sherwood favors us with a piano re- 
cital here to-night. It remains to be seen how many will 
attend. We have some fine pianists here, but a malady vul- 
garly called "swelled head" is not uncommon in the city and 
as a consequence few, if any, save Rubinstein have received 
proper recognition. Josie Jones York and Julie Riv6-King, 
natives, find it more profitable to go where brains, labor and 
talent are appreciated anu recognized. 

Wurlitzer now represents the Miller piano. F. W. Helmich 
has made an assignment. Yours truly 

Camelot. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



Philadf.i.phia, April 20, 1883. 

Preparations for the first May Musical Festival in this 
city are progressing finely. It is under the management, 
financially and musically, of some of the most substantial 
gentlemen, who are not aiming to make it a monster convoca- 
tion of voices and instruments, but an artistic performance of 
noble music. It cannot be denied, and it is somewhat singu- 
lar that it is so, that the second city in the Union is so far 
behind in the matter of musical festivals. 

The scheme contemplates the use of a chorus of five hun- 
dred voices, and an orchestra of one hundred, the music to be 
given in that noble building, the Academy of Music. As there 
are yet quite a number of points unsettled in regard to the 
soloists, the conductor, etc., further details may be relegated 
to a future letter. 

Philadelphia ought to boast much' more of the "Germania 
Orchestra" than she does, and the slim patronage which she 
bestows upon a really fine organization is discreditable to the 
musical taste of her people. The Germania is composed of 
nearly fifty members, under the direction of quite a young 
man, Wm. Stoll, Jr. Aside from weekly performances at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Germania gives a series of 
symphonv concerts during the season. 

Mr. Stoil came into prominence alter the public recognition 
he received from Mme. Patti on the occasion of one of her 
visits to this city four or five years ago, when he was but a 
mere lad. The great vocalist sang the mad scene in Lucia 
with such fervor, and so n.early perfect that the house rose at 
her with one consent and thundered forth its applause. Mme. 
was delighted, and looked around for the young musician who 
had followed her singing with such wonderful artistic compre- 
hension. Young Stoll, bashful before such a star and modest as 
to hisown merits, was just escaping at the wings. Patti sped 
after him with light foot and brought back the lad, all blushing, 
to receive part of the honors of the triumph, for the storm of 
voices and hands was rolling along continuously. She made 
him "stay the applause out." and when young Stoll went 
home, all Philadelphia was talking of him, and he was a 
"made musician" so far as fame goes. He has certainly 
prospered from that day to this. This is not one of those 
anecdotes which imaginative correspondents supply to order, 
but a bona fide occurrence. 

Levy, the great "tooter," is engaged to play the cornet this 
summer alternately in the Mannerchor Garden and Belmont 
Mansion. This is a great "come down" in point of salary 
from last season. It is quite likely he plays just as well now 
as he did then, but the honorarium is not nearly so great. I 
much doubt if he will receive more than $ 5© or at most $200 
per week for his work in this city, although, I suppose he can 
exhibit a contract in which the figures named will be twice or 
even three times the sums named. Last season he had a con- 
tract for $fi!i0 per week with board for two, and I think horse and 
carriage. He did receive $500 and some perquisites, and it was a 
salary over which to boast Thestory goes, thathe wentbackto 
the manager of the Seaside Hotel, asking, "I suppose, I am to 
be re-engaged this season?" "Yes, I suppose so! What 
salary did you get last time?" Levy promptly named the 
princely terms, rejoicing over the ease with which he was to 
settle himself for the summer. Imagine his surprise, when 
the proprietor quietly rejoined, "consider yourself engaged 
at $50 a week and board." The great artist turned on his 
heel, and left in deep disgust. Speaking of cornet playing, 
I may say that there is an Italian engaged in Mark Hassler's 
Ochestra, Haverly's Theatre, whose execution is equal to 
Levy's and so considered by all who have heard him. It is 
asserted by some that he excels the famous artist, and can 
perform feats on his instrument which Levy cannot execute, 
in tone, however, he is far behind, and that bane of artists, 
liquor militates against his getting high-class salaries. 

Your correspondent has the pleasure of the acquaintance 
with Mr. Henry Distin, whom Dr. Hawais, in his book "Music 
and Morals" pronounces "the cornet-maker of the world." 
Mr. Distin some years ago owned and operated a large estab- 
lishment in England, and was universally accorded the rank 
of the foremost in that line. Reverses came, and he was obliged 
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BURRELL, C0MST0CK & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 

Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining-Room 



FURNITURE 



402 St 404 NORTH FOURTH STREET. 



We have on hand the largest, finest and most 
complete stock of Furniture to be found in the 
country. 

Our goods are of the latest styles and best work- 
manship. 

Our prices are always at the bottom. 

Orders by mail entrusted to us will be selected 
with care, and we guarantee satisfaction. 

W T e have in stock : 

Chamber Suits, - - from #25.00 upwards. 
Parlor Suits, . - - " 50.00 " 

Library Book Cases. - " )JO.OO " 

Dining-room Sideboards, " 25.00 " 

Dining Extension Tables, *« 6.00 " 

Illustrated Furniture Catalogue sent on Application. 



B. E. THONSSEN'S 



ART EMPORIUM 



608 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 

Finest and Largest Stock of Water Colors in the 
West. Also, Oil Paintings, Engravings, Etc. 

Framing Pictures and Regilding a Specialty. 



INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 

vJ- L. ISAACS, 
DECORATOR, 

1210 Olive Street, Excelsior Building. 

Fine Art Hangings and Decorative Painting. 
Wall Papers of all Grades and Colorings. 

LINCRUSTA WALTON, 

A new, permanent and beautiful 
Wall Decoration, not effected by 
Heat, Cold or Dampness. 
PATENT GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 
A most perfect and durable substitute for Stained Glass. 

WOOD CARPETS AND PARQUET FLOORS. 
European style in great variety of designs. 

Designs for Decorating furnished. Skilled Artisans sent to 
all sections of the country. 




Beethoven Conservatory, 

1603 Olive Street, 

-A.- "W-A.:r_i:D.A."CrEX5, director. 

All branches of Muhic taught at this Institution, 

and every one represented by a first-class 

TEACHER AND PERFORMER. 

This Conserva' y keeps open all Summer for the 
accommodatum 6, pupils and such teachers as ivish to 
perfect themselves during the Summer Term. 

Tuition— $12, $16, and $19 per quarter, either for 
Instrumental or Vocal lessons. Scholars may enter 
at any time. The beginnings of their quarter com- 
mences with the first lesson they take. 

Send fur circulars. 
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A A. MELLIER, 
711 Washington Ave., 

Handsome Toilet Articles! 

ONLY THE PUREST DRUGS 

Fresh from a Wholesale Stock. 



Prescriptions Componnded by Graduates in Pharmacy. 

Musical Herald. 

A 32-PAGE MONTHLY. 

Including 8 pages of choice Music. It is devoted to the ad- 
vancement of Music in all its departments. Its editorials, by 
the large corps of editors, Questions and Answers, Reviews 
of New Music, Reviews of Concerts, Foreign and Domestic 
Notes, Musical Mention, Correspondence, etc., etc., make it 
indispensable to Teachers and Students of Music. 
Send stamp for sample copy to Musical Herald Co., • 

Franklin Square, Boston. 
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Nos. 609, 611 & 613 N. Fourth St., 
ST. XiOUIS. 
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SOZLTC3- "WA^TIE 

Designed for Schools, Teachers' Institutes, Musical Conven- 
tions, and the Home Circle, by H. S. Peririns, Chicago, 
author of "Song Echo," "Head- Light," "Graded Readers,' 
etc.; H. J. Danforth, New^ork; and E. V. Degraff, Supt. oi 
Schools, Paterson, N. J., and Institute Instructor, author 01 
" Song Pudget," " School Room Chorue," etc., etc. 

Price, Postpaid, 75 cents. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 

New York. Boston. Chicago. San Francisco. 



KRANICH & BACH'S 

Celebrated New Patent Agraffe Pianos. 

LORING & BLAKE'S 

PARLOR ORGANS, 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 



MERKIL & SONS, 

(Sole Agents.) 204 S. Fifth St., St. Louis. 



THE PETERSILEA 

Academy of Music, 

ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGES, 
281 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 

Grade of musical education aa high as m Europe. 
Private or class lessous. Education of fine soloisu 
and teachers a specialty. 

BEGINNERS ONLY TEN DOLLARS PER TERM. 
History and Theory of Music, Harmony, English 
Literature, Concerts, Readings, Piano Recitals, and 
Ensemble Lessons free. Situations procured for grad- 
uates. Send for circular. 



to part with his large plant, and hoping to retrieve his fortunes, 
he came to America. Until recently he has been rather adrift, 
but he is now engaged in establishing a large factory for the 
manufacture of all brass musical instruments Although nearly 
sixty, he possesses an amount of Yankee pluck, ingenuity, and 
"go-ahead-a-tiveness" that is surprising, to put it mildly. 1 
looked over his book of autograph letters from scores of princes 
and princesses, from great composers and talented executants, 
all testifying to his integrity, skill and artistic value, and then 
I looked at the man, who according to these letters, had stood 
before the great ones of the earth! A man of modest mien, 
one who did not seem to know in how high estimation he 
was held! The enterprise in which he is backed by capital 
and experience is at the corner of Eighth and Locust streets, 
and is already pressed with orders. I believe the day is dawn- 
ing again for Mr. Distin, and America will reap the benefit of a 
phenomenally skilled English inventor. But it is to a musical 
paradox I chiefly wisli to draw the attention of the reader, and 
one which plays havoc with the wave theory of sound. Mr. 
Distiu is able to produce all the notes of the scale on the tuba 
without using a single valve. Morover, and still more wonder- 
ful, he makes the shake or trill without them. It is a recog- 
nized fact, among all who have any knowledge of acoustics 
that the brass tube will give one fundamental tone, and then 
a succession of harmonics without the use of the valves. It 
was a fact, until Mr. Distin disproved it, that this fundamental 
tone and its four or five harmonic notes comprised all the tones 
possible without the valves, which are used to shorten or 
lengthen the tubing. The theory was that the air column in the 
brass was broken up into suitable lengths to produce the har- 
monics. Against this theory we have the fact that Mr, Distin 
plays a complete air, which includes every note within the com- 
pass of one octave and a half without the valves, and makes the 
trill on any two adjacent notes ! How is it possible to make two 
consecutive notes in one tube? Any player will tell you it is 
impossible; theory and fact pronounce it as unreasonable as 
perpetual motion. *Iu Mr. Distin we have a refutation of the 
whole acoustic scheme, and it is a fact as wonderful as it is 
interesting to all followers of the " joyeuse science." One 
more word, and I am done. Upon this same cumbrous instru- 
ment Mr. Distin produces two notes at once. All this is amaz- 
ing and goes to prove the fact which one of the profoundest 
English musical savants said, " Henry Distin has a marvelous 
understanding of the philosophy of brazen musical instru- 
ments." 

There is quite a general flurry here among the musical 
merchants over a report that Wannamaker, the great dry 
goods and clothing man, intends to carry a stock of musical 
instruments, which, if done, will paralyze fancy prices in 
pianos, organs and the like. 

This week has been a gala one, musically speaking, for we 
have the Mapleson and Grand Opera Companies both in full 
swing The former with two such stars as Patti and Scalch, is 
an event of itself, while the operatic list does not include a 
single opera not well worth hearing. W. W. 

*[Note.— Our correspondent is mistaken. There is theoreti- 
cally no limit to the number of upper-partial tones which can 
be produced on a tuba. The higher one goes from the funda- 
mental tone of any sonorous body, the nearer the harmonics 
approach each other, so that they eventually furnish complete 
chromatic scales. Unless Mr. Distin furnishes complete scales 
beginning with the fundamental tone of the tuba he does nothing 
which the science of acoustics has declared impracticable or 
has not fully explained. The article on "The Science of 
Sounds," on pape 269, states correctly the facts to which we 
alludej and substantially explains Mr. Distin' s performance. — 
Editob.] 

i ♦ . 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington, D. C, April 23, 1883. 

Editob Kunkel's Musical Review:— In my last I wrote you 
the substance of an interview with Mr. Ernest Gye, in which 
he stated that he had a contract with Madame Christine Nils- 
son for the season of 1883 and 1884, which contract he claimed 
was signed in May last, in London. Madame Nilsson's pres- 
ence here afforded me an opportunity of inquiring more closely 
into a subject which is of such interest to the musical public 
of this country — for while it was a fixed fact that the great 
Diva is to appear in this country in grand opera, there was room 
for speculation as to her probable surroundings. Accordingly 
I called on the Madame at the Arlington Hotel, and from her 
learned that she had that week signed the contract whiehbinds 
her to Mr. Abbey, her present manager, for the coming season. 
Referring to the paper that Mr. Gye claimed to have, she 
explained that it was nothing more than a letter, written him, 
at his request, offering to sing under a contract to be pre- 
pared by her lawyers. The object of the letter was to aid Mr. 
Gye in securing the management of the new Opera House in 
New York City. The Madame further stated that she had con- 
sulted the best legal talent in this country as well as in Eng- 
land, and was advised that the paper was of no legal value, 
and that thereupon she had signed with Abbey, whom she 
extolled very highly as a business-like and conscientious man- 
ager. The chief point of difference between her and Mr. Gye, 
on the contract offered him, was the deposit of $30,000 as a 
guarantee with her bankers in London. Personally she likes 
Mr. Gye, but has no use for Mapleson. The prima donna was 
very complimentary in her comments about our beautiful city. 

The Nilsson concert was well attended, and had the imme- 
diate effect of inspiring the desire of seeing the fair Swede on 
the operatic stage, which is her proper place. 

John McCullough, Raymond, Maggie Mitchell, and Rice's 
"Iolanthe" party have all done a good business here during 
the past few weeks. The one matter of local interest since my 
last was the production of Vance and Sousa's romantic opera, 
"The Smugglers," by the Washington Operatic Association. 
The leading parts were sustained by Mrs. Seguin, Miss Paullin, 
of McAuley's Opera Company. Mr. Henry Mansfield, of the New 
York Cassino, Mr. George Traverner Mr. Erank E. Pearce, and 
Mr. J. H. Rennie. 

The opera was well presented at three night and one matinee 
performances. It was beyond question a most pronounced 
success. Barring a few hitches . at the first performance, 
resulting from Mr. Rennie' s carelessness with his lines, the 

Eerforraances went smoothly, and all of the prominent mem- 
ers were heartily encored. The story of the opera is briefly 
as follows : The Queen of the Smugglers, a widow, has con- 
sulted the cards and through them learned that she is to 
marry the first captive who may fall into the hands of the 
band. A Cockney pho ographer in search of picturesque views 
strays onto the "island, the retreat of the smugglers, and by 
them is captured, and although a married man, with six 
blooming little kids at 'ome, you know, is made to consent to a 
marriage with the queen. During the festivities a volunteer 
and spy, the lover of the captive maiden, descends upon the 
band with a company of carbineers and captures the entire 
party . 




Scholer. Supt 

HAVE YOU EVER WRITTEN A STORY? 
DO YOU WANT LITERARY TRAINING? 

You are convinced you have literary talent, but cannot sell 
your sketches. If it were music, or any other art, you might 
find teachers in abundance, but for the gift of author- 
ship there is none to help. In view of this want, the former 
editor of a literary magazine, a successful book and story 
writer, and one of the most brilliant press writers, have asso- 
ciated themselves under the name of the Authors' Bureau. 
They will read, criticize and adviseMn regard to Mss., and if 
meritorious, suggest the best place to dispose of it. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 

They will also give instructions in authorship, bv a new 
and most original system. It is impossible, of course, to make 
an author of a dullard, but there are many, and especially 
young writers, who fail only because thev lack advice and 
guidance. These the advertisers desire to serve, and with 
their large and varied experience, the opportunity is unique, 
to be obtained nowhere else, although it is common*in England 
and France. Instructions will be given only by mail, as we 
are convinced that it can be given better so than in person. 
Enclose stamp for terms. 

Send Mss. post-paid, with fee of $3, provided it does not 
exceed 2,000 words. Larger M?s. will not be received without 
previous correspondence. 

Address Authors' Bubrait. 1434 South 17th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Olive Street, 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 



ADVICE TO SUsTO-IE^S, 

BY A SINGER. 

This little book is worth many times its cost to every teacher 
and student of music. It is designed for a pbcket companion, 
to be referred to daily, and as such will prove almost invalua- 
ble. It may be obtained of book and music dealers generally 
Price, flexible cloth, 75c. Sent by mail. E. TOURJEE, 

Music Hall, Boston. 
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Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS. 

J. A. Kieselhorst, 

General Manager for St. Louis, 
2706 Market Street. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 



BOIXMAN'S 

Morning Service 



A selection of Masses, Asperges, 
Veni Creator and Pieces of Offertory 
and Benediction. Arranged and se- 
lected by H. Bollman. 



BOLIVIAN'S 

Evening Servic 



Consisting of Vespers, Magnificete, 
Lucis Creator, Ave Maris Stellas and 
Pieces suitable for Benediction. Com- 
posed, arranged and selected by H. 
Bollman. 



* 



Sample Copy of either mailed to any address, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.50. Address all orders to 

H. BOLLMAN & SONS, 

308 & 310 N. Fifth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

0S-MASSES AND CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC A SPEClALTY.-®8 



•«- IB. P\ BAKER 

Upright Piano 

(ELLIOT PATENTS.) 



OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
■486 TO BOO HARBISON AV3CNVB, 



BOSTON, 



MASS. 



tUNUTicnrmn ahd diilu n 

r PIANOSand ORGANS 

No. 14 East 14th Street, 
Bel. Broadway and Fifth Avenue, NEW TOES, 



* Agenta Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 
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DECKER & SON, 

(Established 1856.) 

GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 

Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and 
Critics for Tone, Touch, and Superior Workmanship. 

The Highest Standard of Excellence Attained 
and Maintained. 



Factory and Warerooms . 

1550 Third Avenue, Cor; 87th Street, New York. 

CAUTION. — No connection with any other house of a similar name. 




MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS i 

333 & 335 W. 36th Street, lVTl7\Xr VHTJ 17 

fc, Between 8th and 9th Aves., iN Hi YY I U JLviV 
m SEPARABLE UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. 



The story is bright and vivaciously told, the lyrics being well 
constructed and musical. The music is of a very high order. 
Sousa has had large experience in training choruses and man- 
aging large orchestras. He is probably the. most expert orchestral 
writer in this country at this day. His instrumentation is rich in 
coloring and always appropriate The one thing that may for 
a while stand in the way of the success of the "Smugglers" as a 
road investment is, that the music is of too high an order to 
meet with the proper appreciation at the outset. The public 
has been so filled up on the one hand with the "Mascotte," 
"Olivette," "Billee Taylor," and kindred burlesque operas, 
which owe their success only to their light, catchy music 
and roistering fun in the shape of stage business, lugged in 
without regard to appropriateness or propriety, and on the 
other hand by Gilbert and Sullivan's works, which owe their 
main success to the satirical idea that permeates them, that 
any departure from these ruts is looked upon as an innovation. 

But the "Smugglers" is strong enough to stand on its own 
merits. Already preparations are being made to bring it out- 
under the eyes of the metropolis, after which it will, no doubt 
be carried through the country. 

I saw a letter this morning from Little Rock, Arkansas, invit- 
ing Mr E. J. Whipple, of this city, to sing the barytone solos 
at the May festival of the Little Bock Oratorio Society. The 
"Prodigal Son" is to be given. Mr. Whipple is a man of 
robust build and has a powerful, smooth barytone voice, rang- 
ing nearly two octaves in compass. His upper register is very 
effective, and he uses his voice with good judgment. His 
enunciation is very distinct, and although only an amateur, is 
accounted the foremost of the barytones of this section. I 
understand he is to visit friends in St. Louis on his way to fill 
his engagement in Arkansas, and I hope you will have an 
opportunity to hear him. S. H. J. 



CHICAGO. 



Chicago, April 22th, 1883. 
Editor Kunkel's Musical Review:— I will break the sad 
news to you gently: "Zenobia" died after a week's vain 
struggle to live and the author's remarks, (from the stage on 
the first night) to give American authors a chance," which 
the public has done, have been made for those, I presume, 
who choose to be his successors in a grand lyric opera. Poor 
Pratt I The bad men on the newspape»s have built a tomb for 
"Zenobia" and have quietly and unostentatiously laid her 
away. It is not the fault of the work itself, so the folks say, 
but of the bad men above referred to. Miss Dora Henninges the 
lady, who made such a favorable impression in the title role, 
will be tendered a complimentary in Central Music Hall April 
25th. 

Apollo Club Concert. — The third and last concert was given 
last evening to a large audience. The programme contained 
numbers from "The Damnation of Faust" and "St. Paul." 
Madame Hastreiter sang finely though a trifle nervously. Mr. 
Eddy was at home on the organ, as usual, and Mr Tomlins, 
the conductor, has scored another success, and the society looks 
back with pride on the club's doings— musically aim financially. 
Mozart Society. — The event of the season will take place May 
3d. It is unnecessary to state, that all these concerts take place 
in Central Music Hall. Mme. Scalchi, the famous contralto and 
Mme. Schiller, pianiste, are engaged and it is expected to be a 
brilliant concert. Dr. Maas, from Boston, gave two piano 
recitals at Hershey Hall, Friday evening and Saturday after- 
noon last, playing Beethoven (Valse E minor) Schumann, (Novel- 
lette, D major No. 5) Chopin (Grand Polonaise, A flat major, op 
53) Liszt and some compositions by himself in an artistic and 
finished style, to a good audience. 

Mr. Emil Liebling's pupils' soiree took place a few days ago, 
at which Miss Adele Geiser, quite a young lady, played the 2d 
Rhapsody and E flat concerto with remarkable technique and 
expression. Miss Annie Rommeis sang and Mr. Liebling accom- 
panied with 2d piano to two movements from Henselt's con- 
certo, played by Miss Geiser. 

Mr. Oesterle, our Chicago prodigy flutist had a testimonial at 
Turner Hall last Sunday prior to his joining Theo. Thomas' 
Orchestra as " first flute," and he is only 22 years old. 

I have to chronicle the arrival of two musical personages, 
whom I had the great pleasure to hear play a few evenings 
ago, Mrs. De Horvat, a Hungarian, a very excellent pianLste 
and Mr. Emil Seifert, late from the Peabody Institute of Balti- 
more, and for many years Concert-master at Berlin (Kullak's 
famous school); .a violinist of rare ability and a writer of note 
on musical art. Assisted by Mr. Winkler, a young 'cellist, the 
trio by Gade (two movements) was finely brought out and Mr. 
Seifert's playing of Hungarian dances by Joachim was masterly; 
he also played: " Spinnerlied" (Hollander) with great skill. 
Both artists intend remaining here and will doubtless meet 
with success. 

Miss Jenny Dutton, of this city, traveling with Remenyi, has 
created a furore in Iowa towns. At Davenport Mr. R. presented 
Miss Dutton with a fine bouquet on the stage. 

Dr. Damrosch will visit us May 18th and 19th with an or- 
chestra of 55, Miss Martinez and Teresa Carrefio. 

Comicopera writers are numerous among us; "the woods 
are full of them." " The Missing Link," by Edwards (a short- 
hand reporter) librettist, and W. C. E. Seeboeck, the well-known 
pianist, composer; and " Cupid, Hymen & Co." text and music 
by a Mr. DeKoven, are mentioned in our papers as the coming 
events. More anon, if any of them ever sees daylight, so to 
speak. I have heard the music of the former, which, is in 
Seeboeck' s best style and will no doubt Dlease. This makes 
three in as many months— whither are we drifting? The one 
I wrote up fully in my last letter : "Jiosita " has already found 
a publisher and will doubtless find a manager ; it is complete 
and "ready to play" while the former are "on the way." 
We have also had a mass composed by Mr. F. Rohner, a well- 
known organist here. It is spoken of highly, full of melody 
and dramatic power. 

Mr. Will J. Davis, formerly manager of the C. C. C C. will 
start with a company of his own soon ; he has secured a num- 
ber of the best ladies and gentlemen from various troupes and 
will bring out a new comic opera, so they say. Mrs. Jessie 
Bartlett Davis has returned from the East and will give a con- 
cert May 8th. 

Among the music dealers several events of importance did 
and will happen. Julius Bauer & Co. have removed to the new 
and elegant building No. 156 & 158 Wabash Ave., their factory 
is in running order and turns out a fine instrument. Chicker- 
ing's people (Cross, and Whitney of Detroit) will occupy Bauer's 
old place at 182 Wabash Avenue, and there is a rumor of the 
Chicago Music Co.'s moving next door thereto. The Webers 
are safely stowed away three blocks south from there, Kimball 
one block west, and Mason and Hamlin opposite Bauer— so the 
brotherhood is all within a few squares. Sheet music pub- 
lishers report business rather lively, though little is published 
at present. Very cold here and no signs of spring yet. Good 
bye ! Lake Shore. 



*■ 



H.«,v©x]l cto Bacon, 
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RAVEN PIANOS. 

(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 

manufactory: | warerooms: 

13 Washington Place, | 13 East Sixteenth Street, 

iTETXT TOES CITTT. 

I B@~Uprig-h.ts a Specialty-"^ 



JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 



GRAND 
SQUARE 



MANUFACTURERS of 



AND 
UPRIGHT 



333 & 335 East 31st Street, 

Bet. 2d & 3d Aves., 2XTE1-V7- "Z-OESIC. 



SOHAHFPER, 

— MANUFACTURER OF— 

Square and Upright Piano-Fortes, 

524 & 526 West 43d Street, 

NEW YORK. 



*y These Pianos were Awarded a Prize at the 
Paris International Exposition, 1878. i 
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JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 

318 & 330 East 39th St., N. Y. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS. 

Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y.. 4 Manuals 
St. George's Church, " 4 " 
St. Paul's M. E. Church, " 4 " 
Holy Innocents, " 4 " 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, " 3 " 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 4 " 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 4 " 
Mobile Cathedral, 3 " 
1st Pres., Philadelphia, 3 " 
Epiphany, Philadelphia, 
St. John's M.E., Brooklyn, 3 " 



LIGHTE <3c ERNST*. 

Old House o/ Lighte, Newton <f Bradbury, Established 1840. 
Manufacturers of First-Class 

PIANO-FORTES, 

No. 10 Union Square, 

NEW YORK CITY. 



HORACE WATERS & CO., 

Pianos and Organs 

Special Prices to Teachers, Schools and Seminaries, 

m-AGENTS WANTED-^ 

Warerooms— 124 Fifth Ave. Factory— Cor. Broome 
and East Streets, 

N^SXTV YORK. 
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J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

31 and 33 Maiden Lane, New York, 

and 188 and 190 State Street, Chicago, 

SOLE U. S. AGENT FOR 



Used 

exclusively by 

Levy, 

Arbucklk, 

and all 

Artists. 



And BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
Genuine Turkish Cymbals, Etc. 

Importer of Rnehm, and Meyer Elutea and Piccolos. 
.Cremona Vlojiu Strings, Artist Violins and Rows, etc- 
Manufacturer* of the BINI GUITARS. Light Piston 
Band Instruments, etc. General Agent for THE 
CL.AKIONA. Catalogu 8 free. Mention Kunkkl's 
Musical Review. 



;piLACE O rgans: 



The Best i n the World. 

Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver 
Medals within three years; a record unequaled by 
any other manufacturer of Reed Organs in the 
World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 

LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



<SSP«A«^ 



C, 



MANUKiCTUKIEB OF 



Square and the Imperial 

Upright Pianos 

WAREROOMS: 
63O Washington Street, BOSTON. MASS. 

XL 



^?«ce Solicited. ^«^ 
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1721 & 1723 Franklin Ave. 



ST. 3L.OTTIS, 



IMIO. 



TUNING AND REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 



FIDDLE STRINGS. 




WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 

PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 



Wilbor's Cod Liver Oil and Lime.— The great popu- 
larity of this safe and efficacious preparation is alone attributa- 
ble to its intrinsic worth. In the cure of Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Scrofulous Humors, 
and all Consumptive Symptoms, it has no superior, if equal. 
Let no one neglect the early symptoms of disease, when an 
agent is at hand which will cure all complaints of the Chest, 
Lungs, or Throot. Manufactured only by A. B. Wilbor, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold by all Druggists. 

BOLLMAN & BAHNSEN, 

— AGENTS FOR THE — 

Gelebrated Scbaeffer Pianos, 



fi oldbeck's Musical Art. 



The continuation of Goldbeck's Musical Instructor 
appears on the 15th of every month. 

nticE, $2.00 hpieir, "sr :e .a. :r, . 

Contents of each number: 1. Choice Songs and Piano Pieces, 
with lessons for their performance; 2, a Sacred Vocal Piece: 
3, an Organ Voluntary; 4, the Three Graduating Courses of 
Piano, Voice and Harmony, 5, Selected Lists of Music; 6, 
Teachers' Code, and ottier important reading. 

'■"he Musical Instructor, April 1882-8:;, may be obtained 
in 12 numbers, at $1.00, or the same in a handsomely bound 
volume at $1.50. Subscription to Goldbeck's Musical Art, a 
publication more than twice the size of the "Instructor," may 
be securod by inclosing $2.00 to 

ROBERT GOLDBECK, 

706 Olive Street, St. Louis. 



HE name " catgut," as applied to the 
animal-fibre strings used on musical in- 
struments, is altogether a misnomer. The 
cat is in no wise responsible tor the string, 
and, much as the fact is to be deplored, 
the manufacturers of such strings refuse to 
utilize cats for the supply of their material. 
That disposes of the last excuse for the 
existance of the cat. Aminadab Sleek, amended to 
accuracy, should speak of "they who scrape the 
hair of the horse upon the bowels of the lamb "— 
not the "bowels of the cat." Catgut is of no use to 
anybody but the cat; hence no consideration of 
damage to valuable raw material need hereafter stay 
the hand that hurls the avenging boot-jack at the 
nocturnal serenader on the back fence. Violin, gui- 
tar, and banjo strings, and in fact all sorts that come 
under the general head of gut, are made from the en- 
trails of lambs and cattle, from the delicate threads 
used for sewing racket-ball covers up to the half- 
inch thick round belts. After a lamb is seven months 
old its entrails are no longer fit for making strings 
for violins ; consequently this branch of the manu- 
facture can only be carried on a few months in each 
year. Whether it can or not is about to become a 
matter of indifference as far as the industry in this 
country is concerned, for the only man who now 
carries it on says that he cannot, without tariff pro- 
tection, compete with the cheap labor of Germany 
and France, and he is going to give it up. Mr. Blu- 
menthal, a leading importer, who has sought to 
build up this industry here, went before the rov- 
ing Tariff Commission to plead for a duty on gut 
strings for musical instruments, but did not succeed 
in having it recommended. Some fourteen years 
ago there was a duty of 35 per cent., but for a dozen 
years there has not been any. In that time a num- 
ber of Germans have come over and tried to start 
the manufacture. They could get their raw material 
cheaper here than in Europe, but the work admits 
of no mechanical aid, must be done wholly by 
skilled hand labor, and the men they could have 
hired for $3 per week in Germany or France they 
here had to pay $15 or $16 a week. That broke them. 
The importation of th s class of strings into the 
United States amounts to more than $500,000 per 
annum. During the past year, the home manufac- 
ture amounted only to $15,000, and in the year be- 
fore to $12,000. 

"Few people," said Mr. Turner, a manufacturer 
here, " have any idea of the many uses to which gut 
strings are now put. They are used to hold up 
clock weights, for belting, "for the lacing on lawn 
tennis and racket bats, for lacrosse scoops, for 
weaving fine whip covers, for sewing covers on 
balls, for jewelers' drills, and for a thousand things, 
I suppose, that even I do not know of. One down 
town manufacturer uses from $7,000 to $8,000 per 
annum just for making lawn tennis, racket, and 
battledore bats. ' Anglers' leaders or snells ? ' No, 
not at all, although most people have an idea that 
those are made of gut. The material would never 
do for such a purpose. It would get soft in the 
water in a few minutes and the fish would eat it off*. 
In fact 1 don't know but it would be good bait. 
Most so-called ' gut' leaders are made from silk and 
the best from a marine plant. 

" All the work of making gut strings is about the 
same, but greater care has to be exercised in pre- 
paring those intended for musical instruments than 
others. The process of manufacturing those is 
comparatively simple, but far from easy. When 
the entrails, for which a good price has to be paid, 
are thorougly cleaned, they are split with a razor. 
Only one-half is fit for use in violin strings, 'that 
is the upper or smooth half. The lower half is 
fatty, rough, and of unequal thickness. The strips 
are put through rollers turned by hand for eight or 
nine days to take all the stretch out of them. Then 
they are spun or twisted. Five or six strands go to 
make an E string, eight or nine an A string, and 
twentv are put into a D string. Then they go 
through a bleaching bath of sulphur fumes. After 
that they are twisted again. Then they are softened 
in pearlash water, again subjected to the action of 
the sulphur fumes, twisted again, dried and finally 
rubbed down smooth with pumice-stone. Altogeth' r 
it takes ten or eleven days to make a string. When 
done they are each 72 inches long — four lengths 
for a violin— and thirty of them, coiled separately 
and tied together, make up the 'bundle' of the 
trade. We can make just as good violin strings 
here as the best that come from Saxony or any other 
part of Germany, and very much better than any 
that are made in France, but we cannot compete 
with the best Italian strings in point of quality. 
Except in the latter, not more than one in three 
will be absolutely correct and equal in tone through- 
out ; but there is one maker in Italy who, by some 



WOODWARD & BROWN, 

ESTABLISHED 1843. 

Pianoforte Manufacturers 

526 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 

B. Shoninger Organ Comp'y, 

MANUFACTURERS of first-class 

Organs & Uprjght Piano-Fortes. 

Factory Nos. 97 to 121 Chestnut St., 

NEW HAVEN, - - - CONN. 
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Johnson's A 




210 & 212 NORTH THIRD STREET. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

For Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Open Day and Night all the Year. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

210 North Third. Street. 3. N. Beers, Principal. 

Voices trained for the stage, dramatic reading or pub- 
lic speaking. For Circular, address 

J. W. JOHNSON, Business Director. 



CHAS. A. DRACH & CO., 
Ifl lECTROTYPERS i {> TEREuTYPERs | 

Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Glohe- Democrat Building,) 

st. XjOtjis, - - nyco. 



BARREIRAS' 

PIANO WAREROOMS, 

N. E. Cor. Eleventh & Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



PIANOS and ORGANS (new and second-hand) 
Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. Pianos for Rent— $2.50 
to $7.00 per month. 
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IVERS & POND 

PIANOS 

.AJRE STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 



For full information, Catalogues, Etc., address 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 

597 "Washington St., Boston. 
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REMOVAL! 

A.. SIEQEL &c CO. 



Have Removed their Store TWO DOORS NORTH OF 
OLD STAND. New stock of 

CAS AND COAL OIL FIXTURES. 

Repairing and Furnishing Private Houses and Public Build- 
ings a Specialty. Gas Fitting, Steam Fitting and Plumbing 
promptly attended to and neatly done. 

219 NORTH FIFTH STREET. 



OOI^SIEIE^-V^TO^-^r. 

Tuition in music, $15 per quarter, with the ablest teachers. 
This includes collateral advantages amounting to one hundred 
and twenty-five hours of musical instruction in a single quar- 
ter, which is twice as much as is offered by any musical insti- 
tution in Europe. Students in the conservatory have access 
to a library containing over 8,000 volumes on music. English 
branches free. Pupils now received. Send for calendar. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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"SCHEIDLER'S" 

NEW PIANO SCHOOL 

PRICE, $3.00. 

Mailed free of postage for examination. Special 
inducements to teachers for introduction. 

GEORGE WILLIG & CO., 

No. 6 N. Charles St., BALTIMORE. 
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Briggs Pianos. 




secret process of his own, secures and guarantees 
perfect accuracy throughout for every string he 
makes. He does not make more than 60 or 100 
bundles a year, but the strings command $10 per 
bundle here— cost that to the importer— while other 
Italian strings are worth only $3 or $4, and others 
only $1.50. The Italian makers have one great ad- 
vantage—that the raw material is thin, tine, free 
from fat, and evenly smooth all around, so that 
they can use the wbole, instead of having to split 
it, as we must. That gives to their completed 
strings a durability and evenness that we cannot 
attain. No gut harp-strings are "made in this 
country. 

"A good many E strings now used on violins in 
this country are made of steel wire. That is the 
finest string and most liable to break. The wire is, 
of course, the most durable by far, but it lacks the 
tone of a gut string. Perhaps the strongest recom- 
dation for wire strings is that they can be furnished 
for about fifteen cents a dozen. The frequency 
with which gut strings are softened by perspiration 
on the fingers and broken during play in the sum- 
mer time has caused the very general adoption of 
silk strings for use during the months of July 
and August. They have not so good a tone as the 
gut, but are better for use in that season. The 
manufacture of them is protected by a 40 per cent 
duty, but a great quantities are imported as gut. 
You could hardly tell them from gut. Indeed, I 
don't know that 1 myself could with certain tv. 

" Heavy belting string is made from beef entrails, 
and some of it brings as much as fifty cents per 
foot. In that we are not required to be so particular 
about getting a fine light color as we are when 
making musical instrument strings. Musicians 
cannot be made to understand that the dark strings 
are the most durable and best, but such is the fact. 
Perhaps some of them may know it, but, all the 
same, they have the common American preference 
for the prettiest thing, whether it is really the best 
or not. — N. Y. ISun. 



VERDI RESCUES WAGNER. 



The BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and are offered at as LOW PRICKS as 
will ensure a really good instrument. 

All our Pianos are fully warranted for Five Years. 

C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 

WAREKOOMS AND FACTORY : 

1125 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

New York Wareroom, 26 W. 23d St. 
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f Matchless '<* 

f PIANOS K 

310 N.5'- h STR. ST. LOUIS. MO. 



AX Maretzek, the veteran manager, tells 
the following good story of his connec- 
tion with the Pappenheim and Adams 
" Wagner German Opera Company." 
|, "The company" says he, "had been 
)? formed with the intention of producing 
only Wagner's operas, with the exception 
of Meyerbeer's ' Huguenots,' which was 
allowed to be served as a side-dish in that Wag- 
nerian feast. After two weeks in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, where the success was more flattering to 
the ambition of the singers than to the expectation 
of the treasurer, we arrived in Boston, and per- 
formed 'Lohengrin,' ' The Flying Dutchman,' and 
lannhauser' to small houses. The company was 
bound to appear in Cincinnati the next week, and 
money was needed to carry things farther. At a 
consultation of the managers and artists to devise 
means of relief, 1 dared to advise to put ' 11 Trova- 
tore' on the bills for next Friday, and would 
guarantee a relief fund of three thousand dollars as 
the result. Mine. Pappenheim got an attack of 
hysterics after hearing such a sacrilegious proposi- 
tion ; the other singers were dumbstruck with in 
dignation; but Charles Adams, more practical than 
the re.-st, said, that 'virtue might be slightly sacri- 
ficed to absolute necessity;' and 'Trovatore' was 
announced, and played the following Friday, and 
brought thirteen hundred dollars to the treasury 
After the opera I went, hat in hand, to Mme Pap- 
penheim and to each of the singers, and asked them 
of a contribution of a dollar each, to make up a col- 
lection of ten dollars for a praiseworthy musical 
object. Having obtained the necessary sum, and 
being hardly pressed to tell the object of my collec- 
tion, I said : " / intend to send a cablegram to Verdi 
to inform him that his ' Trovatore ' has 'saved Pappen- 
heim s Wagner Opera Company." Mme. Pappenheim 
would not speak to me for some time for playing 
such a joke on her; but when the same stratagem 
had to be repeated, with the same result, in Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, New Orleans, and Memphis, she for- 
gave me; fully agreeing that a good manager ought 
to understand how to blend amusement with in- 
struction to satisfy the public." 




CURES 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Lumb. go, Backache, Headache, Toothache, 

Sore Throat. Swelling", Sprains, Bruliei. 

■turns. S< :i!«ls. Front, Bite*. 

AND ALI, OTHER ItODILV PAINS AND ACHES. 

Sold by Druggists umi Dealers everywhere. Fifty Ceuts a bottle. 
Directions in 11 Languages. 
THE CIIAKLES A. VOGELER CO. . 
(Successors to A. VOOELBK 4 CO.) Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 



Field, French & Co. 

(Successors to C. W. Handley & Co.) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 



— DEALERS IN — 



Pianos m Organs 

An immense stock always on hand, in 

which are represented all the 

BEST MAKES. 



Prices and Terms to Suit Purchasers. 

Special attention given to Renting New 
Pianos. Correspondence Solicited. 

No. noo Olive Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



JAMES HOGAN PRINTING CO. 

=^=) ARTISTIC P= - 

|rrating | ji%0ra^ing 

«♦► . 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OP FINE W0KK. 

«♦» 

413 & 415 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS. 



•f " ° H ,'i > ^" sald a y° n . n£ ? la dy- "why don't yon get a fir tree ? 
it would be so economical to raise our own furs, and then we 
could raise whatever kind we wish." 

. -» » _ 

a t L filL LE , RusslE " v !, a ? w at?l'i"S the gathering of a thunder-storm. 
At first he seemed to think the sight a very prettv one, but as 
a yivid flash of lightning streaked the sky and a heavy bolt of 
thunder crashed above him, he sprang back from the open 
door exclaiming: "Don't, Dod! I'll be dood now'" 



MATHIAS' 

PATENT PIANO FOOTSTOOL, 

WITH PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR YOUNG PUPILS. 

This Footstool should be witt 
every piano on which childrer 
are to play. Highly recom 
mended by the most promineni 
teachers— among others; S. B 
Mills, Fred. Brandeis, Chas 
Kunkel, Louis Staab, A. J. Davis 
A. Paur, Chas. Heydtmann, H 
S. Perkins, W. O. Coffin, etc. 

J8S-JSend for Circulars. 

L. MATHIAS, 305 Summit St., Toledo, 0, 
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Grand, Square 




and Upright. 




Factory. 34th Street, bet. 10th and 11th Avenues. 
WAREROOMS: No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, 



NEW YORK. 



Celluloid Piano Key Company (Limited), 

COR. FOURTEENTH ST. & FIFTH AVE. [OTK W TTOlfciK- 




Never Turns Yellow, Discolors, 
Shrinks or Warps. 



fiano.Organ and Melodeon Keys ^ 

B^-Qver Three Hundred Thousand Sets of Celluloid Keys now in use. 



C. Euiizmann 



} 



Manufacturer of 



Piano-Fortes 



} 



106, 108 & 110 Broadway, - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 






Excellent in Tone. Perfect in Execution. 
Plays all the Latest Music. 

THE 

Mechanical Orguinette Company 

Sole Manf'rs and Patentees, 
8 31 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, 

And by their authorized agents through- 
out the country. 



READ & THOMPSON, General Agents for the Orguinette, 208 & 210 N. Fifth St. 




« t x~z? 



MANUFACTURERS OF, 



M 



UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES. 

Our Patent Repeating Action, Patent Tone Resonator, Patent Metallic Action Prame, are 
Valuable Improvements to tie Upright Pi anos which Pianists w ill Appreciate. 

Catalogues Mailed upon Application to -,.. 

235 East 21st Street, New York. 613 Main Street, Kansas City. 



COMICAL CHORDS. 

Joaquin Miller says he would like to bide in glory in Mrs 
Langtry's hair. What would he do when she took it oil at 
night ? 

A glass coffin is the latest invention. This will give the de- 
ceased a chance to see what kind of a procession he has— Oil 
City Blizzard. 

Grace: "lam going to see Clara to-day.. Have you any 
message?" Charlotte: "I wonder how you can visit that 
dreadful girl. Give her my love." 

"The couple resolved themselves into a committee of one 
with power to add to their number," is the way a Sioux City 
paper chronicles marriages. 

"Stand back, ladies!" said a St. Louis fireman at a recent 
fire. "Stand back, or the hose may be turned on you! I 

don't care." replied a gentle maiden, " Mine are alike on both 
sides." 

"I am a native American citizen, born, bejabers, in this 
country " said Mr. Muldoon, at a recent political gathering, 
"and if ye disbelieve it, come around home and 1 will show ye 
me naturalization papers." 

"Do you know why Madame Bernard always puts me in 
mind of a bill sticker V -said Alphonso at a recenUevee. 

" The lady blazing with diamond s ? Can' t say. 

" Because she is covered with paste, you idiot. 

Everything seems to move in a circle. While, for instance, 
the lawyers are looking up the authorities the authorities are 
looking up the criminal and the criminal in his turn has to 
look up the lawyers.— Button Transcript. . 

A romping four-years-old boy had been denied some trifling 
gratification by his mother, but it did not seem so UButt 
him as to her. So striking an attitude before fee* he said, with 
the utmost gravity : " Mother were you ever a boy.' 

" Pa, said a bright little fellow, " does you know mos' ebery- 

fl ^No my little man, not everything; but I guess I can tell 
you what you want to know. What is it?" 

"Well, 1—1 want— want t' know where a fire goes when it 
goes out'," said the little fellow. 

Brown went home the other night afflicted with double 
vision. He sat for some time with his sleepy gaze riveted on 
Mrs B., and then complacently remarked : " Well 1 declare, if 
you 'two gals don't look 'nough 'like to be twins. 

An Indiana man who had a voice like the scream of a buz 
zard cut his throat, and the doctors not only saved him, but 
he^owha^the sweetest tenor in the West We ^conimend 
the treatment to our popular singers.— Detroit Ffec Pi est. 

" Madam " he began, as he lifted his hat at the front door 
" T an^oliciting tor home charities. We have hundreds of 
p( mr ragged [and vteiOuB children, like those at your gate, and 

° U " Sir - "? tnoseare my own children !" she interrupted.and the 
wa> that f front doo? slammed his toes jarred every hair on his 
Bcalp-look.— Detroit Free Press. 

Tt is related of an Oxford theological student who was askod 
bv one of his professors whether he could think of any good 
reason why the grave of Moses should be so strict y concealed. 
he repUed : "Because they would take him up and stuff him I 

A cfrtain Austin man was not expected to live. He had a 
nPi.rnboi Willi whom he had been on bad terms for several 
?ek™ This neighbor asked a mutual friend how the first party 

W " S T C Z i S?o see you have done away with your feeling of 
resentment towaKat poor man. He is sinking rapidly," was 

fch « nils ' is he ? Well, I am not surprised. I always thought 
that was' the direction he would take when he died." -Texas 

Siftings. 

"OH! why art thou not near me? Oh! my ^e'" sung a 
serenador hi Glasgow, the other night ; and yet when the girl- 
who was 1 e lining too far out of the window lost her balance 
and dropped right on him, the fellow acted as confused as 
could be Some men cannot stand success.-Saterdaj/ Night. 

a i* pxchantre tells of a girl who had just returned from col- 
lege 1 ' thewis witnessini a fire engine work After watching 
It Tot some time in mute astonishment she said : Who woma 
evah have aweamed such a yewy diminutive-looking apawatus 
would hold so much wattah !" 

The belief that the people of Pompeii cultivated watermelons 
is st rensthened by the discovery, in the course or recent exca- 
vations t here of the remains of a man with the hands clasped 
Icross hisstomach. There was nothing, however, to indicate 
that he was of African descent.— Brooklyn hagie. 

"Bettie'' is scrutinizing intently a visiting card. Under- 
neath the name is inscribed : " U. 6. Marine Corps." Mam ; 
ma" she says, suddenly: "Does Colonel B. make corpses? 
"I'supposeso dear," says mamma; "when he goes tc , war " 
"That's the reason he has corpses on his card. It s his busi- 
ness card ; I see,"— and Bettie is satisfied. 
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We Offer SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
Wishing to Purchase. 



EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED 



READ & THOMPSON 

General Agents for the Orguinette. 



WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING AND SAVE MONEY. 




.e^C/8t V Vi*,/?*-* 





Elegant in Design. Superior in Finish. 

Unapproachable in Tone. 



THE NBMuKO STAID OFTHE 

WORLD. 
THE ONLY ORCAN HAVING 
CHENS BLOW PEDALS. 

PLEASE SEND 
FOR 



•• 





The solidity and durability of these organs, both internal and external, 
is thoroughly established through the record of each instrument made, and 
the same superiority of workmanship and tone is uniformly maintained in 
all styles manufactured by this company, and the elasticity of touch render 
them especially obedient to the requirements of the artist's fastidious taste. 

Wilcox & White Organ Co., 

MERIDEN, CT. 

Branch Offices: 

613 Mais St., Kansas City, Mo. 66 Wood St., Pittsburg, Fa. 

152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 25 Union Square, H. 7. 

1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Fa. 13 Eamsell St., London, Eng. 



THE 



CARPENTER 




E) COIfcTT.A.insT TZEXIB (E 



CELEBRATED CARPENTER ORGAN ACTION, 



All persons interested in Music should have my beautiful 
Catalogue, sent free to any address. » 



S. P. CARPSHTEB, WORCESTER, MASS. 

IN WRITING ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 



■i. 






- 



PIANO DACTYLION 



A new invention of great practical value and 
real benefit to the Piano Player. 
To strengthen the Angers. 
To improve the touch. 
To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 
To give correct position of the hand. 
To save time and a vast amount of labor. 

Used, endorsed, and highly recommended by the 
best of Pianists and Teachers, among whom— 
Mad. Julie hive -King. Mr. S. B. Mills. 
Mr. Chas. Kunkel. Mr. H. G. Andres. 

Mu. Armin Doerner, Mr. Otto Singer. 
Mr. Geo. Schneider. 

Introduced at, and U3ed by, the different Col- 
leges of Music, in Cincinnati. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for Circulars. 

L. E. LEVASSOR, Manufacturer, 

34 W. Fourteenth St., Cincinnati, O. 



"A horse at Craigville took fright at a colored man playing 
a fiddle and ran away and smashed a lamp-post." The aitimal 
evidently had a good ear for music, but why he didn't run 
away and smash the fiddler is the strangest part of the inci- 
dent. The lamp-post was innocent —Norristown Herald. 

Signob Arditi, the well-known leader of the Mapleson 
Opera Company's orchestra, having recently heard for the first 
time that all tlie hairs of his head were numbered, has offered 
a liberal reward for the back-numbers. This is no advertising 
dodge. The Signor needs them to complete the files of the last 
fifty-eight years. 

A man was quietly munching on a piece of pie in a saloon 
Friday morning, when a look of distress suddenly displaced 
the serene expression on his face. Taking something from be- 
tween his teeth and looking at it, he cried to the waiter: 
"Here, you! there's a stone 1 found in this pie!" The waiter 
took it, glanced at it critically, and, handing it back, briefly 
said: " It's no good to us. You can have it."— Banbury News. 

We learn from the Philadelphia News that it "takes four 
ladies of the bed-chamber and twelve bed-chamber women to 
put Queen Victoria to bed." This implies a terrible state of 
affairs in the royal palace. In this country it seldom takes 
more than three policemen to put a man to bed, no matter how 
copiously he may have imbibed at the banquet.— Norristown 
Herald. 

Tim's teacher was trying to initiate him into the mysteries of 
fractions. Said she: "If a thing is divided into eight parts, 
what portion of the whole do we call each part ?" Tim didn't 
know. "Why," said the teacher, "if your mamma where to 
cut a pie into eight pieces, what part would your piece be ?" 
"The smallest !" shouted Tim, triumphantly. 

"Yaas," exclaimed honest old Johann Kartoffelsalad "yung 
beebles half got into extrafagunt noshuns. Ven I vas young 
I rote on blane foolishness gap baper. Now my poys rites on 
schmall, golt-edge little schraps, vot post five times so mooch 
as a pig foolishness gap, und don't give you quarter so mooch 
room for ritin' as dot good, ol'-fashun foolishness gap." 

Enthusiastic Professor of Physics, discussing the organic 
and inorganic kingdom: "Now, if I should shut my eyes— so 
—and drop my head — so— and should not move, you would say 
I was a clod ! But I move, I leap, I run ; then what do you call 
me?" Voice from the rear: " A clod-hopper!" Class is dis- 
missed. 

• — ^^— • ' 

MAJOR AND MINOR. 




The cut of Thomas, which appears in this issue, was made 
at the establishment of Mr. Howard Lockwood, New York, and 
is the best wood-cut portrait ever engraved of the eminent 
conductor. 

The London Musical World speaks of a concert which took 
place on March 9th, "at Kansas (America)." What would they 
think of us if we should chronicle some event as having occur- 
red "at Scotland (Great Britain)?" Perhaps they meant Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Mme. Julie Rive-King, the great pianiste, who is now play- 
ing in the Thomas concerts, uses the Decker piano, and this 
although Thomas is understood to be backed by the house of 
Steinway. 

"Le Puits qui Parle," a one-act comic opera, has been 
successfully brought out at the Caen Theatre. Arthur Man- 
eini's music is said to be bright and appropriate, and the 
libretto, by an anonymous writer, very amusing. 

An article in the February number of MacMillan, entitled 
"Churchyard Poetry." contains several curious epitaphs col- 
lected by Mr. Harrison. On a tombstone in the Isle of Wight is 
inscribed; 

To the memory of Miss Martha Grin, 

She was so very pure within, 
She-cracked the shell of her earthly skin, 
And hatched herself a cherubim. 

A Mr. Charles Lamb, not Elia, sleeps beneath the words: 
Here lies the body of poor Charles Lamb, 
Killed by a tree that fell slap bang. 

A churchyard near Bury, St. Edmunds, has the following 
couplet: 

Here lies the body of Deborah Dent, 

She kicked up her heels and away she went. 

Devonshire supplies another equally good : 
Here lies John Meadow, 
Who passed away like a shadow. 

N. B.,— His name was Field, but it would not rhyme. 

The force of advertising, as Mr. Harrison says, could no fur- 
ther go than here : 

Here lies the landlord of the Lion, 
He's buried here in hopes of Zion: 
His wife, resigned to Heaven' swill, 
Carries on the business still. 

From a letter recently written to a St. Louis musician by a 
gentleman who was for many years connected with orchestras 
in Cincinnati, we are permitted to copy the following extract: 
"It is queer that a large city like Cincinnati, and called 'the 
great art centre of the United States,' should not be able to 
support some good talent; as it is, good musicians are obliged 
to seek engagements elsewhere, in order to make a comfortable, 
living. Cincinnati people manage to support an opera festival 
once a year and a music festival every two years, and then call 
themselves the greatest art patronizing people of the United 
States; but musicians who have to make a living by their art 
cannot see that point." The writer, although an excellent 
violinist, has abandoned the profession for mercantile pursuits. 
He might have gotten along better had he been an universal 
musical genius like Mr. Louis G. Wiesenthal, also of Cincin- 
nati, whose card is before us, and announces that he plays 
"violincello, contra basso, fagotto contra fagotto and flute." 
Here is a question which we will have to refer to our Cincinnati 
correspondent: Must a musician be a whole quintette club in 
himself in order to succeed in Cincinnati ? 



Gardiner, Me.— Mr. Daniel Gray, a prominent lumber 
merchant writes that his wife had severe rheumatic pains; so 
severe as to render her unable to sleep. From the first appli- 
cation of the famous German Remedy, St. Jacobs Oil, she ex- 
perienced unspeakable relief, and in two hours the pains had 
entirely gone, 
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STEINWAY PIANOS, 

No. 915 Olive Street. 

J. MOXTER & CO,, 

No. 915 Olive Street. 



STEINWAY PIANOS, 

QABLER PIANOS, KURTZMAN PIANOS, 

ENGEL & SCHARF BROS. PIANOS. 



We make a Specialty of Renting, Tuning, and 
Repairing Pianos. 




THE ESTEY OilGAN 



will deserve the reputation of former years 
by the continued addition of all the embel- 
lishments and improvements that costly and 
skilled artisans can produce. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with elegant and 
varied styles, sent free to all applicants. 

J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 



AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

FOB SALE E^ 

EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





NS. 



►^BEST MADE.^ 



Excelling all Others in Beauty, Volume, and Power of Tone. 



Catalog-Lies bailed. Free. 



NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 

1299 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




MAJOR AND MINOR. 




A Branch Berlioz-Monument-Committee has been formed in 

Brussels. 

Etelka Gerstek is engaged by Merelli for his Vienna sea- 
son, commencing on the 1st of April. 

• A r , c ?, L ? R1 ? D vocalist will, it is said, make her debut as Selika 
in L Africaine, at the Stadt Theater, Prankfort-on-the- Maine. 

Cerale, prima ballerina at the Imperial Opera House Vienna 
has composed the music of a fairy ballet, La Dea delle Isole. 

Gounod will deliver the address at the inauguration of the 
ofTeT^Vl^Zr 6 *' HellriR * b -- ^owas a membe? 

At Wagner's funeral, the coffin was borne to the grave by 

^1m 01 Fn, lb f r i t r lel ^ aU ".' Au8Ust Wilhemj, Hans Richter. Anton 
Seidl, Feustel, Groth, Porges and Krolop. 

A testimonial concert was given in Newark N J on Anril 
12th to Mr.,H H. Duncklee, musical critic of the Newark 
Sunday Call. The best musical talent of the city participated 

The Harmonic Society of Newark, N. J., recently gave Ber- 
lioz Damnation de Faust under the conductorship of Mr 
Walter Pamrosoh, in capital style. The audience is said to 
have been the largest ever in attendance at any of the society's 

Society papers so called, are usually unendurablv stunid 
and snobbish The Boston Saturday Times is a notable excep- 
tion to the rule, however, and an ever welcome v sitor to olv 
sanctum It is in every respect a readable paper; one prepared 
b> intelligent men for intelligent readers. prepared 

Mr George T. Bulling says that music lessons bv mail 
which he has extensively tried, are "a delusion aidasn™" 
save so far as harmony is concerned; but even for this lie 
recommends oral instruction whenever practicable This is 
common sense, and just what we have always believed. 

We are indebted to the " New York Life Insurance Co " for a 
plate entitled : " Origin of the Stars and Stripes . " This chart 
prepared by Root & Tinker, New York, shows by heraldic 
and other documents thatthe "stars andstripes'" were evolved 
from the coat of arms of the Washington family. evolved 

Are you not a little bit selfish in neglecting to make all vour 
musical friends acquainted with the good Qualities of T?mf 
keis Musical Review? If you are, mend your ways and do" 
a little missionary work. We would just as lief print a few 
thousand more papers each month as not, while we are at it-I 
scrfp C ttoTi e iist mther,SOd0n ' tbe afraid of «vert e axTng a our a subT 

Musical People speaks of the Athenian philosopher Zeno as 

Signor Zeno." Kyrios Daniell, its editor, must not fail to tefl 

us at an early day something about Monsieur Demosthenes 

Herr Cicero and Dominus Paris. Probably our brother editor 

cannot say with Ducis : uiuu«,r editor 

"Et je me vis fosse pendant six ans et plus 
Graces a Ciceron,Tite et Cornelius," 

and it may not be fair for us to poke fun at him for the nee-leet 
or oversight of others. negiect 

Mr. T Leeds Waters has become a member of the firm of 
Horace Waters & Co. His business was extensive on! » 
that of Horace Waters & Co., and wiTh forces oined they wfll 
presenta very strong front to all possible competitors !* The 
new firm of Horace Waters & Co., have leased the i i"l«™n? 
store at 124 Fifth Avenue, near Eighteenth Stree The foT 
tion they consider central and convenient for the majority of 
their customers, and the large warerooms are already imErS! 
necessary by the increasing demands of their business 

Mr. C E. Woodman of the rising Boston firm of C. C Briefs 
& Co., of Boston, and Mr. P.W. Lohr representing fL n„t $ 8 
pianos.of New York made us a pleas?,," *|aU elrly'^Aprif 
They were both on their way home from an extensive western 
trip, and report business, for their respective houses lexffl 
and getting better. Mr. Lohr is the patentee of ! a "chin and 
shoulder rest" for violinists which is certainly a good thina a*nd 
obviates the unsightly use of handkerchiefs* etc Twhid "°u fso 
commonly resorted to by players of all grades. S0 

Liebling, the eminent pianist writes to the Chicago Indira 
tor an original and not untrue definition, or rather description" 
of classical music. He says : " As far as my own 9 limf ted o ' 
servation is concerned, classical music is that wWolT renmtos 
ongeston the shelves of the music house, puts^eoi e toTeen 
the quickest makes parents growl when they pay the bills fo? 
tuition, empties music halls in cases of fire, and is the caufe of 
abject poverty on the par* of those who actively fight its cause 
1 he most indispensable condition and that by which is most 
easily recognized is its age. The best advice to give to yS 
and ambitious composers, desirous of achieving fame as rt™ 
sical composers, is to die at once. The sooner thev X «?» 
l°°l^^ S the i r music S et a chance to become old for the 
^ti b V'^ day ^/ a roally cIassf cal piece is coinSdent wRh the 
date of the obituary notice of its composer. The usefulness of 
this advice will at once become apparent to thefrffls of the 
young composer for more reasoAi than one, This conditio! 
seems a little hard, but must be complied with to insure sue 
cess. And with these sad reflections I will leave the subiect" 
I have perhaps not dealt with it as thoroughly as some of mv 
confreres, but I am willing to leave the honor of ttavi™ 
rash knowledge and historical research to toose who are ihf 
m£?J P n 0S t seS r rS f "Moore's" voluminous Cvrfopedfa of 
Music. But please do not ask any more leading Questions 
for where would they lead to?" e i uesuon6 >. 
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SPECIALTIES! 



SPECIALTIES! 



OF THE GREAT JEWELRY HOUSE OP 



MERMOD, JACGARD & CO., 

COMER FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



CC flfl Fine Triple Plated Double Wall 
M>U ■ vl/ Ice Pitchers, each one warranted and 
stamped Mermod, Jaccard & Co. These are the hest 
bargains ever offered in Ice Pitchers in St. Louis and 
are intensely appropriate to the season. 

C.A(\ t\f\ Nickel Stem- Winding Watches, 

4M V/> VV warranted good time -pieces and satis- 
faction guaranteed to each purchaser by Mermod, 
Jaccard & Co. 

ff Qfl A A Solid Gold Watches for Ladies, 
4)0U.UU warranted good time -pieces, handsome 
and attractive in appearance. 



<T Q C A f\ Solid Gold Watches for Gentle - 
4)uw iVvmen, warranted good time-pieces, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

American Clocks, neat and 

attractive time-keepers — warranted . 

tf[4C A A Solitaire Diamond Rings, for 

4>l U.UU ladies, from $15.00 and upwards in 

price. Our stock of Rings is very large and choice. 

Solitaire Diamond Ear-Rings. 

Our variety of Ear-Rings is very ex- 
tensive, the largest in the west, and no one should 
purchase Diamonds before examining our stock. 

The above are but a few of the extraordinary inducements we offer to buyers of goods in our line. Every article is abso- 
lutely of the quality it is represented to be, the price is marked in plain figures and there is but one price to all. Call and see. 

«TChoice Music Boxes of Every Grade at VERY LOW PRICES. 

MERMOD, JACCARD & CO., 

Corner Fourth and Locust Streets. 



$1.50 



$35.00 




Is Not One, but 3o Stores Under the Same Roof. 



1 Silk and Velvet Store. 

2 Dress Goods Store. 

3 Mourning Goods Store. 

4 Calico and Gingham Store. 

5 Summer Wash Goods Store. 

6 Lining Goods Store. 

7 Linen and Domestic Store. 

8 Hosiery Store. 

9 Glove Store. 
10 Lace Store. 



-A-d.d.ress 



Besides Six 



JUST SEE: 

11 Embroidery Store. 

12 Trimming Store. 

13 Gents' Furnishing Store. 

14 White Goods Store. 

15 Cloth and Cassimere Store. 

16 House Furnishing Store. 

17 Flannel Store. 

18 Notion Store. 

19 Ribbon Store. 

20 Fancy Goods Store. 
Workrooms connected with various 



21 Art Embroidery Store. 

22 Millinery Store. 

23 Upholstery Store. 

24 Shoe Store. 

25 Blanket and Comfort Store. 

26 Underwear Store. 

27 Children's Clothing Store. 

28 Cloak Store. 

29 Shawl Store. 

30 Ladies' and Misses' Suit Store. 
Departments. 



WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY. 



SIXTH, OLITE TO LOCUST STREETS, 



ST. XjOTJIS. 



J. KENNARD & SONS, 



DEALERS IN 



Lace and Damask Curtain Goods. 



LARGEST CARPET HOUSE IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 



B^-Call and see our Stock before purchasing elsewhere. 



m & m NORTH FOURTH STREET, 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Maeenco, composer of the ballet "Excelsior," which met 
with such success in Paris some three months ago, and one of 
whose charming songs "Believe Me," was published in our 
February Review, is writing an opera for the Bouffes-Parisiens. 

Messrs. Field, French & Co., have just removed to No.1100 
Olive Street, (southwest corner 11th and Olive) where, with 
larger and better rooms, they hope to be able to accommodate 
their increasing custom. to their own satisfaction as well as to 
that of the public. 

Wm. Schaeffer of New York makes a good, honest piano. 
We are glad to see from a recent circular of his that he has 
removed his factory to more commodious and larger quarters, 
the five-story building, No. 456 W. 37th street, New York. The 
prosperity which this move indicates is one to which Mr. 
Schaeffer's work entitles him, and we hope it will increase and 
be permanent. 

M. Gounod recently sent to the French choral society 
L'Esperance, of New York, a new cantata, "La Statue de la 
Liberte," written for male voices with accompaniment for a 
military band. The work is now under rehearsal by several 
French societies, and will shortly be performed under the 
direction of M. Vicarino at a concert of French music given 
exclusively by French artists for the benefit of the pedestal 
fund of the Bartholdi statue of Liberty. 

The second volume of Mr. Goldbeck's paper will be called 
Goldbeck's Musical Art. The number of pages will remain the 
same as in the Musical Instructor (24), but the pages have been 
enlarged, so that the new paper will contain nearly double the 
amount of matter of the old. The subscription price has been 
raised to two dollars a year. We wish Mr. Goldbeck success in 
this modification of his journal. 

Mr. Charles KuNKELhas recently adopted into his family, a 
three-legged baby. Notwithstanding its youth, it has a re- 
markable capacity for music and a voice of unusual sweetness 
and brilliancy. It is quite large of its age, weighing several hun- 
dred pounds. It was sent him from New York. It is not 
known who its mother was, and it is said to have at least two 
fathers. It is a Chickering Baby Grand. If the Chickerings 
have any more like it lying around loose, they know the 
editor's address. 

The Detroit Evening News says: " The world will be startled 
to learn that Mons. S. Mazurelte, the celebrated composer, has 
at last taken off his coat and started in on a full-fledged opera : 
name not yet announced. It is understood that Detroit will be 
favored with its first production." 

Our Detroit contemporary would much more startle the 
world, or at least the musical part of it, by mentioning any 
"celebrated composer" who has not written or is not writing 
" a full-fledged opera." We would also suggest that Mons. is 
not the proper abbreviation of Monsieur; Mons. being always, 
in French, used in a derogatory way. Custom mav be consid- 
ered to have made it allowable on circus bills* but when 
speaking of a gentleman such as we believe M Mazarette to 
be, it would be in better taste, if Mr. will not do, to use the 
proper French abbreviation, which is simply M. 

In the issue of the Review for July last, in a brief review of 
the libretto of Mr. Pratt's "Zenobia," we said: "In fact, the 
libretto is written in two different styles, and, we believe, is 
the production of two persons, one of whom should never have 
attempted writing. Whether this one be Mr. Pratt, who ap- 
pears as sole author of the book, or his co-worker, we cannot 
tell." And now comes the Chicago Evening Telegram, which 
relates that Mr. Pratt was recently sued for services rendered 
by one F. B. Wilkie, and one of the items in said Wilkie's bill 
runs as follows : "To services in revising and condensing the 
manuscript of the opera of "Zenobia" for said Silas G. Pratt, 
alias the "American Wagner," disarming one of the Grecian 
characters of a revolver, reducing somewhat to shape the false 
quantities of club-footed rhythm and other curiosities and 
peculiarities of the marvelous production, $25 " 

The question now is : Was Mr. Wilkie the sec 
even a third ? 



second person, or 




TheTvcw York press," says "Gath," in a letter to the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, is becoming a Western press. The Times is 
run by Reed, of Wisconsin; the Herald bv Nordhoff, of Indiana 
and Ballard Smith, of Kentucky ; the Tribune by Reid, of Ohio : 
the Sun by Dana, who came here from Chicago; the Post by 
Schurz, of Missouri, and White, of Illinois; the Associated 
Press by William Henry Smith, late of Chicago. Yet it is a 
singular fact that a month or two after these Western corn-fed 
men came here they began to talk about the West as an inferior 
quantity, and patronize it, like the New York street car horses 
which are heard to whinny to each other as they come from 
Ohio up the Erie ferry, five minutes after they land: 'We me- 
tropolitans must hide the hair of our fetlocks, as thev might 
mistake us for those horrible Western animals.' " The' fact is 
that there is nothing like the West and its social atmosphere 
to develope that independence of character and clearness of 
views that fita man for leadership anywhere. We havealready 
called attention to the fact that the best musical papers are all 
published in the West. 

The ceaseless dip, dip, dip of the pen is a great annoyance 
to those who have much writing to do, and especially to those 
who have to think and write at the same time You have a 
thought which you are about to put down in words of Are— the 
pen runs dry, you look up from your paper, you reach toward 
the inkstand and dip your pen into its murky depths. The 
movement has consumed only a second, perhaps, but often 
that second has been enough to break the continuity of your 
thought, and to cool the ardor of composition. Then you 
must lose much valuable time in endeavoring to recover the 
lost impetus of the mind or to recollect the elegant turn of some 
sentence which you had begun to write. All this is obviated 
by the use of a good stylographic pen, we say a good stylo- 
graphic pen, because there are some which are worse than the 
old style of pens, flowing too freely at times, refusing utterly to 
flow at others. We have lately been using a "Livermore" 
stylographic pen, which we find entirely free from the objec- 
tions we have just noted, and we are no longer annoyed with 
the eternal dip, dip, dip ; we never blot our paper, for we could 
not, if we wanted to; we do not soil our flngers.as we sometimes 
did, for the same reason. For writing musical manuscript, we 
find it excellent, and indeed, we can think of but one objection 
to the "Livermore" pen, and that is that it makes pen-wipers 
useless, and we wonder what the girls will do for cheap pres- 
ents for their studious sweethearts. But then they can give 
them a "Livermore" pen, and that will be more suggestive of 
their wishes than a pen-wiper, for the latter suggests ceasing 
to write, while the "Livermore," with its capacity for writing 
from ten to twenty thousand words with one filling, will be 
suggestive of long and frequent letters. 
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To accommodate a large number of buyers we will 
u?£lfuiittier notice, sell new P ianos on payments of 
•10 to $25 per month to suit purchaser. Our stock is 
carefully selected and contains latest improved 
pianos of all grades, from medium to the best, in all 
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styles of Squares, Uprights, Cabinet Grands, Parlor 
Grands, and Concert Grands, from the faotorip<? of 
DECKER BROS., CHICKERING, HAINES STORY 
& CAMP, MATHUSHEK, FISCHER AND OTHERS, 
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giving a variety to select from that can not be found 
in any other house in the country. 

Every instrument warranted. Catalogues mailed 
on application. & \ 
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PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY, 



700 Harrison Avenue, from Canton to Brooklyn Street, 



BOSTON, MASS. 



2v£a,n.-va.£iact"u.rers 01 
SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND, AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 



Every instrument Fully Warranted. 



RICHMOND, INDIANA. 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, SOLE IMPORTER 



FIFTEEN YEARS OF SUCCESS. 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, 

M»nnf»otorer, Importer, and Jobber la 

Musical Instruments 

And Musical Merchandise, 
207 SOUTH FIFTH STREET. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



TEN FIRST PREMIUMS. 



OP THE 

CELEBRATED 'ROUGH DIAMOND' 

ITALIAN STRINGS 

FOB VIOLIN, GUITAB, BANJO, CELLO, AND 

DOUBLE BASS, 
And of the "NE PLUS ULTRA" GERMAN ACCORDION. 

Bands supplied and instruments repaired at lowest figures. 
Dealers supplied at New York figures. Sample orders solicited. 
Jean White's and Howe's entire catalogues in stock at pub- 
lishers' prces. Largest and best stock west of the Mississippi. 
Ten assorted samples of •' Rough Diamond " violin, guitar, or 
banjo Btrings mailed upon receipt of $1.00 




SMITH AND JONES. 



Smith— Do you know, Jones, one of the weeklies has been 
trying to get up a little breeze by inquiring who was the best 
tenor in St. Louis ? 

Jones— No, I hadn't heard of it. Did they settle it? 

Smith— Not yet, I think; although, with the modesty char- 
acteristic of tenors in general, several gentlemen wrote, under 
assumed names, that they themselves were the local Cam- 
paninis. 

Jones— What constitutes "best" interiors, anyhow? 

Smith— You've got me, I guess; though I think it is popular 
doctrine that he who can reach the highest note is the best 
tenor. 

Jones— Then 1 can settle that question in just one second 
Foindexter is the best tenor in St. Louis. 

Smith— Has he been taken in hand by Bowman and North » 
Did it hurt him much ? Has he fully recovered ? Wonderful 
this change from a basso to a tenor! 

Jones-Change from nothing. Poin. has always been the best 
tenor in St. Louis. He can reach a higher note than any singer 
of either sex in this village. 

Smith— You astonish me. How do you make that out? 

Jones— Nature has made him six feet two in his socks, and 
that enables him to reach higher than all other singers. 

Smith— Now, you think that's a joke, don't you? It's a very 
old joke, and it's no joke at all. You're like a donkey, the 
older you grow the greater ass you become. 

Jones— Never mind, Poindexter is the best tenor in St. Louis 
Rivet, who knows everything, can tell you who is the next best! 
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QUESTIONS PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 



Would not : " Every man for himself; the devil 
take the hindmost" do pretty well for a short state- 
ment of the ethics of the sheet-music trade ? 

Will not that sort of a code result in making four- 
fifths of the whole number of dealers in sheet music 
" the hindmost ?" 

After all, would there be much lost if " Auld 
Clootie " should take a stroll among the members 
of the music trade and claim his due ? 

How do the Steinways like the idea of having 
their pet conductor — Thomas, assist indirectly in 
advertising the Decker piano ? 

Would it not be a good idea, after Thomas has 
gone, to invite his New York rival, Damrosch, to 
visit St. Louis ? 

We've not yet heard from the Mark-ay de Bloom- 
iu-humbug in reference to our Five Dollar offer. 
(Five dollars, in big letters for it would be a big 
thing for his paper.) Does not the Mark-ay like 
the solid food we furnished him? Can it be that 
he is suffering from indigestion? 

Does any one know of any one who considers 
himself a composer who has not an opera or two on 
hand or in course of preparation ? if so, won't the 
person possessed of that knowledge impart it to 
us ? Would it not be worth one's while to walk ten 
miles to see such a prodigy ? 

Why do the members of the music trade who 
have written us letters commendatory of our out- 
spoken statements in reference to the music- 
trade journals, always couple their statements with 
the request that we should consider the communi- 
cation strictly private, etc. ? Are they afraid of 
their shadows? 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Richard Wagner and his Poetical Works, from " Rienzi" to 
" Parsifal;" from the French of Judith Oautier, by L. S. J. Boston: 
A. Williams & Co. Madame Gautier is a hero-worshipper, and 
Wagner is for her the hero of heroes. The first sixty pages of 
this little book of 175 pages are devoted to a rhapsody on Wag- 
ner, such as only a woman, and a French woman at that, could 
have written without seeing that it bordered, nay, trenched 
upon the ridiculous. The balance of the work is occupied with 
descriptions of the plots of Wagner's libretti. These descrip- 
tions are interestingly written. Wagnerians will hail the book 
as one which does justice to the great master, and anti-Wag- 
nerians will not fail to read it with interest. The work of the 
translator has been excellently done, and the tvpographical 
appearance of the book is at once neat and elegant. A good 
photographic portrait (three-quarters view) of the dead com- 
poser serves as a frontispiece. 
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MANUFACTURER OP 

Church and Parlor Pips Organs, 

Office and Factory: 639 & 641 Summit Ave., 

SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Tuning and Repairing done at short notice. Drawings, Specifi- 
cations and Prices furnished free on application. 

C. F. ZIMMERM ANN'S 

MUSIC HOUSE, 

238 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa., 

—Makes a Specialty of All Kinds of— 

Strings and Musical Merchandise 

Generally, Concertinas, Accordions, Violins, 
Guitars, Zithers, Etc., Etc. 

I call special attention to my own manufacture of Drums 
Banjos, Tambourines, Flutes, Fifes, and Brass Band Instruments' 

Proprietor of five patents and publisher of Zimmermann's 
self-Instructor for Concertina and Accordion. 

Every one should see Zimmermann's Patent Piano In- 
structor, teaching this instrument by FIGURES— the great- 
8st production of the age. 

Send for circulars and learn the prices of my goods, which 
defy competition. 

JiyDEALERS will find it to their advantage to make my ac- 
quaintance., 

JACOB CHRIST, 

NO. 19 S. FIFTH STKEET, Temple Building, 

MERCHANT TAILOR 

¥EAR SOUTHERN HOTEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

ORESS COATS AND EVENING SUITS A SPECIALTY 

, "VITT HU8S, 

Manufacturer of and Dealer in 

Bunts fUMl i§ft®j|% 

208 SO UTH FIFTH STREET, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



ATARRH 



lo any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 
| chltis who earnestly desire relief, I can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment, No 
I charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc 
Itors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
| Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 



HENTIY KXXiG-IESlXr, 

Church and Chapel Pipe Organ Builder, 1636 Pine St. 

Church Pipe and Reed Parlor Organs tuned and repaired. 
On hand new Two Manuel Pipe Organ, 16 Stops, 27 Notes, in 
Pedal Gothic Walnut Case. Also 2 Stop Portable Pipe Organ, 
manufactured by Pelgemaker, Eric, Pa. 17 Notes of Pedals 
for v ale Cheap. 
J3~Estimates and Drawings furnished on application. 
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TONY FAUST'S OYSTER HOUSE 




WIPE. MW^BE Sk OO. 




PIANO FACTORY 



iaijTIm:or.e, iveid.. 



Grand, Square, and Upright Piano-Fortes. 

These Instruments have been before the Public for nearly fifty years, and upon their 
excellence alone have attained an unpurchased pre -eminence, which establishes them as 
unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. Every Piano fully War- 
ranted for five years. Prices greatly reduced. Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists 
promptly furnished on application. 

WM. KNABE & CO., 



1!2 Fifth Avenue, New York, 



204 & 206 W. Baltimore St, Baltimore. 



READ & THOMPSON, Wholesale and Retail Dealers for lie KNABE PIANO, 

208 & 2ION. FIFTH STREET, ST. LOUIS. MO. 



MILAN, 

1881. 

PARIS, 

NORWAY, 

SWEDEN, 

1878. 

PHILAD'A, 

1876. 

SANTIAGO, 

1875. 

VIENNA, 

1873. 

PARIS, 

1867. 



TALY-1881. 

AT THE GREAT 

ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, 
MILAN, 1881, 

MASON & HAMLIN 

CABINET ORGANS 

WERE AWARDED THE 

GftslWD SILVER MEDAL, 

being the ONLY HIGHEST AWARD in this Department, to any instru- 
ments of this class, European or American. 

The MASON & HAM fJN CO. value this extraordinary honor the 
more highly because it comes from a ve-y musical country, where 
discriminalfon in regard to the merits of musical instruments may be 
supposed to be most accurate. 



A.T AXjIj THE G-HTS-A-T 

WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS 

For Fourteen Tean these Organs have received the 

HZIO-HIEST HOUSTON S, 

Being the only American Organs which have received such at any. 

lunnniinirUTO Duringthe year just closed, this company have introduced 

IMPROVEMENTS. improvements of greater value than in any similar period 
Jince the introduction of the American Organ oy them, twenty years since. 
r i r A 1 II T O T V I r O are now received from their factories daily, surpassing 
FIFGANT STY L Ed in capacity and excellence anything which has before 

MENT8 in the world. They are in cases of solid black walnut ^™f^^ c J$ R £ft 
ash , ebonized, etc., and are at net cash prices, $240, $330, $360, $390, $480, $o/o, $/ou, *ow ""« 
$900 

n n 'n it i ■ n P T V I C O including, also, the most valuable of the recent improve- 
POPULAR STYLES, ments, and adapted to all uses, public and private, in 
{& U& elegant eVes, are at | 2 2, $30, fb, $66, $72, $84, $90, $93, $99, $102. $105 to $200 and up. 
riPV niVUCUTC These organs are not only sold for cash, but also for 

EASY PAYMtll 1 0. easy payments, or will be rented until rent pays for an 

Fnew illustrated catalogue, aaJTSt'Ss-ft 

JrganZ'hZl having seen "these circulars, which contain much useful information about organs. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

154 Tremont Street. BOSTON; 46 E. 14th Street (Union Sa.), NEW YORK; 143 Wabash At.. CHICAGO. 



CHICKERING&SONS' 

GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 



65,000 



SOLD SINCE AJPRJL 1st, 1833. 

The use of the Chickering Pianos by the greatest Pianists, Art Critics and Amateurs, 
has given to the Chickering Pianos an universal prestige and reputation far above all 
other Pianos manufactured in this country or Europe. The overwhelming verdict of the 
very highest art talent, including Dr. Franz Liszt, Gottschalk, Dr. Hans Von BuJow, 
Louis Plaidy, Stephen Heller, Carl Reinecke, Marmontel, Arabella Goddard, and hundreds 
of other masters of the art, places the Chickering Pianos of to-day at the head of the entire 
list of Pianos made in the world. 



Illustrated Catalogues and price Lists mailed on application to 

CHICKERING & SONS' 

Cor. 18th Street and 5th Ave. 

Chickering Hall New York, cr 156 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 



TIKIS 



EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 



(ESTABLISHED IN 1849) 




—MANUFACTURERS OF— 



SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 



Warerooms— 595 Washington Street, BOSTON. MASS. 




